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Part [I.* 


THIS was the first of the famous non-im- 
portation agreements, the great commercial 
measure of defense against Great Britain. 
It plunged friends and foes alike into the 
deepest distress, but it taught the colonies 


the extent of their own resources. It laid 
the foundation of American manufactures. 
The honor of this movement belongs to 
New-York. It was followed by Phila- 
delphia, on November 7, and by Boston on 
December 3. The Philadelphia resolutions, an elaboration of 
those of New-York, were made public in the journals of November 
14, the first issue after their adoption. So general was the acquies- 
cence of the merchants in this movement that it was estimated in 
November that the value of goods countermanded was over seven 
hundred thousand pounds sterling. A market for all kinds of home 
manufactures was opened under the Exchange in Broad street, and 
the people were exhorted to consume no foreign goods. The “ New- 
York Gazette” printed in large type : “It is better to wear a home- 
spun coat than lose our liberty.” The principal gentlemen in the 
city clad themselves in country manufactures or turned clothes. 
The farmers sent no more lamb to market, that they might produce 
more wool for the spinners, and sassafras-bark and sage took the 


AKMS OF 
SIR HENRY MOORE, 


place of Bohea teas, 
The stamps reached New-York later than the other colonies. 
They arrived in the ship Edward, on Tuesday, October 23, while the 


* From ** The Memorial History of New-York.” 
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congress was still in session, after a voyage of six weeks and three 
days from Falmouth. There were ten packages of stamped paper, 
which had been shipped so quietly that no passenger in the ship 
knew of their being on the vessel till “a man-of-war came on board 
to take care of their security.” They had been stowed in different 
parts of the ship, and it was said, without knowledge of the captain. 
The ship was boarded at the Hook in accordance with an agree- 
ment between Colden and Captain Kennedy of the Coventry frigate. 
The arrival of the stamps was made known by the firing of cannon 
from one of the men-of-war at ten o’clock at night, and the next 
morning the Edward was convoyed into harbor with great parade by 
a man-of-war and her tender, and brought to anchor under guns of 
the fort. An excited throng watched this proceeding from the river 
front and wharves. On Thursday Colden summoned his council, 
seven of whom were in town, for theiradvice. Only three attended: 
Horsmanden and Smith, both of whom were judges of the Supreme 
Court, and Mr. John Reade. They declined giving advice except 
by a full board, saying that if the ship were detained the governor 
and they would render themselves liable for the costs of an action 
which might be brought by any person having goods on board. They 
finally advised the hiring of a sloop to unload the vessel until the 
packages containing the stamps were reached ; but no sloop could 
be hired at any price, their masters declining the service. The cap- 
tains of the king’s ships were then requested to remove the cargo. 
They consented, and seven of the packages were reached. It was 
found unsafe to break the cargo further in the uncertainty of the 
weather and the fear of a gale of wind. Colden states that not a 
single line or the least direction came in the ship, not so much as a 
bill of lading. He therefore determined to postpone opening the 
packages until the arrival of Sir Henry Moore, the new governor, 
about to sail, when the Edward left. His Majesty’s ship Garland at 
noon landed the seven packages, which were at once lodged within 
the fort without any opposition or popular disturbance. 

On the arrival of the Edward all the vessels in the harbor had 
lowered their colors to signify “ mourning, lamentation and woe.” On 
October 31, the “ New-York Gazette” was printed with black head 
and foot lines, and contained “a funeral lamentation on the death of 
Liberty, who finally expires the thirty-first of October, in the year 
of our Lord, MDCCLXV., and of ourslavery I.” The calm which 
encouraged the persistent Colden to believe that he could put the 
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laws into force on November 1, the day fixed by the act, was but 
apparent. The night after the arrival of the Edward manuscript 
placards were pasted on the doors of every public office, and at the 
corners of the streets, all of the same tenor. “ Pro Patria. The first 
Man that either distributes or makes use of Stampt Paper, let him 
take Care of his House, Person & Effects. Vox Populi; We dare.” 
McEvers had declined to have 
anything to do with the stamps, 


and the burden of ei Bro Poulin 
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asking for the appointment. He 
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odium and danger which the 

appointment involved, but he pleaded that, as his father was deter- 
mined to enforce the act, he himself must necessarily assume the 
office of distributer, and that it was but fair if he incurred the risk 
he should reap the advantage of the emoluments. Colden had no 


“ 


doubt the act would be “quietly submitted to in a few months,” 
On the 31st all the colonial governors took the oath to enforce 
the act; but nowhere was an attempt made to enforce it. The eyes 
of the colonies were fixed upon New-York. “ Whatever is done here 
will determine their conduct on this occasion,” wrote David Colden. 
The lieutenant-governor was entirely satisfied with the condition of 
the fort, which was no longer dilapidated as in the spring; it had 
been restored, and was now in a proper state of defense; the honey- 
combed guns had been replaced by serviceable pieces; there were 
howitzers and shells. A company of the sixtieth regiment had come 
down from Crown Point, and later the relief of the royal regiment of 
artillery arrived from England. The garrison now amounted to one 
hundred men besides their officers. They were commanded by Major 
James of the artillery, a vain and apparently braggart man, whose man- 
ners and conversatian had already greatly incensed the people. He 
was charged with saying that “he would cram the stamps down their 
throats with the end of his sword,” and that if they attempted to rise 
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he would drive them all out of the town for a pack of rascals, with four 
and twenty men.” In reply the Sons of Liberty threatened to storm 
the fort and burn the stamps. On October 31, the lieutenant-gover- 
nor advised the major that a riot was intended for that or the next 
day, and that there was “a design to bury Major James alive.” In 
the evening of this day, which fell on Thursday, after the merchants 
had separated from their non-importation meeting, a crowd of sailors 
an others gathered in front of the City Arms in the Broadway. 
The night passed, however, without any marked acts of turbulence, 

On the morning of November 1 the city magistrates notified the 
lieutenant-governor that they were apprehensive of a mob that 
night, and Captain Kennedy was requested to order all the marines 
from the men-of-war in the harbor to reinforce the troops in the fort. 
The storm broke at last, and with all the more fury because of its 
long delay. A mob, “the most formidable imaginable,” as Livings- 
ton describes it (and it passed twice by his door), collected in the 
fields opposite the commons, where a movable gallows was erected, 
on which was suspended an effigy of Governor Colden, closely 
resembling the person it was intended to represent. In his hand 
was a stamped paper which he seemed to court the people to 
receive ; at his back hung a drum, on his breast a label, “the rebel 
drummer of 1715,” a sobriquet which had been before attached to 
him by Chief Justice Horsmanden in the time when Clinton was 
governor. It was a bitter satireupon the zeal with which Colden, 
then on a visit to his home in Scotland, voluntarily took up arms 
and, raising a company, marched against the Pretender and his own 
countrymen, in support of the king. By his side hung the devil with 
a boot in his hand, a favorite emblem of the king’s unpopular 
adviser, Lord Bute, who seemed to be whispering in his ear. While 
the multitude gathered about these figures, a second party with 
another figure made of paper, also representing the governor in his 
“gray hairs,” seated in his chair and carried on the head of a sailor, 
preceded and attended by a great number of lights (six hundred are 
said to have been used on the occasion), paraded through the 
principal streets of the city; as they moved pistol-shots were repeat- 
edly fired at the effigy. Passing through the Fly, the low meadow- 
land through which Pearl street ran, they turned into Wall street 
and paid a visit to McEvers, whose residence was there, and gave him 
three cheers, in acknowledgment of his resignation of his office of 
stamp-master. 
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The mayor, John Cruger, attended by the aldermen, had met at 
the City Hall. These were Whitehead Hicks, for the East Ward ; 
Nicholas Roosevelt, for the West Ward; George Brencoton, for the 
North Ward; Francis Filkin, for the South Ward; Dirck Brincker- 
hoff, for the Dock Ward; John Bogert, Jr., for Montgomerie’s Ward; 
and Cornelius Roosevelt, for the Out Ward. Attended by their con- 
stables with staves, these worthy officials endeavored to prevent the 
progress of the procession, and even tirew down the effigy. But the 
leader of the mob, with magisterial authority and perfect good tem- 
per, ordered it to be raised again, and the city authorities to stand 
aside at their peril. The mob then marched to the fort at the foot 
of Broadway. ‘The governor’s residence was inside the walls, his 
coach-house without the ramparts; this they broke open and took 
out his chariot. Then placing the effigy upon the coach with one of 
their number sitting as coachman, whip in hand, they drew it about 
the town. Passing the Merchants’ Coffee House on the corner of 
Wall and Queen (now 
Water) streets, a fam- 
ous place of resort, 
they were greeted with 
signs of approbation 
and applause; thence 
they hurried with great 
rapidity toward the 
Fields. Meanwhile the 
first party had begun 
its movement, bearing 
the gallows on_ its 
frame, on which were 
hung numbers of lan- 
terns. When the two 
parties met they halted, 
and proclamation was 
made that no_ stones 
should be thrown and 
no windows broken 
and no injury offered 
to any person, all 
of which was carefully obeyed. The multitude then marched to 
the fort, and although aware that the guns were loaded with grape 


MRS, JAMES ALEXANDER. 
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and the ramparts were lined with soldiers, moved directly to the 
gate. Knocking their clubs against it, they demanded admittance ; 
they called to the sentinel to tell the rebel drummer—. ¢., Colden— 
or Major James to give orders to fire. But for the interposition of 
some moderate men they would no doubt have forced the gates, as 
there were said to be four or five hundred sailors and old soldiers 
among them quite accustomed to desperate undertakings. From the 
gate, after many insults to the effigy, they fell back to the Bowling 
Green, stripping it cf the palisade which surrounded it. Here they 
planted the gibbet with the effigies hanging from it, though still 
under the muzzles of the fort guns. In the middle of the Green, 
with the palisades and the planks of the fort fence, and a chaise, two 
sleighs, and the stable fixtures which they had also taken from the 
governor’s coach-house, they soon reared a large pile, which, being 
fired, soon kindled to a great flame and reduced coach, gallows, 
man, devil, and all to ashes. 

This is claimed to have been the extent of the original plan of 
the leaders of the movement; but while the flames were at their 
height a party of volunteers left the main body, and, breaking through 
the palisades on the other side of the Green, repaired to the house 
of Major James. This was the Vauxhall, a fine residence with large 
gardens which stood upon the North River shore, at the foot of 
Warren street, below the college grounds. It had been a popular 
summer resort as a public house and gardens under the management 
of the famous Sam Fraunces, but the Major had refitted it with good 
furniture, a valuable library, mathematical instruments, rich clothing, 
linen, and a considerable quantity of wines and liquors. In the 
garden were summer houses and many curious articles. ‘The mob 
broke open the doors and destroyed every article the house con- 
tained; then making a fire outside, they threw in everything that 
would burn; drank or destroyed all the liquor; beat to pieces all the 
doors, sashes, window-frames and partitions, leaving the house a 
mere shell; they then destroyed the summer houses and tore up the 
garden. At two o’clock they retired, carrying off with them in tr- 
umph many military trophies, including the color of the royal 
regiment. ‘The guard of the royal artillery had hastily withdrawn 
on the approach of the mob. 

During the evening a placard which had been exhibited during 
the day at the Merchants’ Coffee House was delivered at the fort 
gate by an unknown hand. It was in the form of an open letter to 
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Lieutenant-Governor Colden, and addressed to him in all due for- 

mality. After accusing him of having bound himself by oath to be 

the chief murderer of the rights of the people, it passed to a personal 

threat: “ We can with certainty assure you of your fate if you do 

not this night solemnly make oath before a magistrate and publish 

to the people that you never will directly or indirectly by an act of 

yours or any person under your influence endeavour to introduce or 

execute the Stamp Act, or any part of it, and that you will do the 

utmost of your power to prevent its taking effect here and endeavor 

to obtain a repeal of it in England. We have heard of your design 

or menace to fire upon the town in case of disturbance, but assure 

yourself that if you dare to perpetrate any such murderous act you’ll 

bring your gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. You'll die a martyr 

to your own villainy and be hanged liked Porteous* upon a high post, 

as a memento to all wicked 

governors, and that any 

man that assists you shall 

be surely put to death.” 

The menacing letter was 

signed “ New-York,” and 

no doubt expressed the re- 

solve of the people. The 

next day, November 2, 

letters and messages were 

sent in to Governor 

Colden at the fort threat- 

ening his life if he did 

not deliver up the stamped 

papers. On this point he 

says himself : “ By advice 

of council I very readily 

declared that I would not 

distribute them, in truth 

it was not in my power to 

do it, but deliver them to 

Sir Henry Moore when he 

arrived.” Some were content with this, but others of the leaders 
* This was an allusion to the fate of Captain Porteous of the city watch in Edinburgh, who, 


falling under the censure of the people, was taken from the a jail and hanged on one 
of the city gates by a mob in 1736—a fact in Scottish history peculiarly offensive to Colden. 


+ The portrait of James Alexander and that of his wife are from the originals, attributed . 
to Copley, in the possession of Mrs, Archibald Russell of New-York. 
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insisted that the stamps should be placed on board Captain 
Kennedy’s ship Coventry. But that officer declined to receive them, 
fearful lest the mob should demand them of him and on his refusal 
to give them up take vengeance by destroying ‘the property held 
by him in his own and in his wife’s right, the latter being a 
member of the Watts family. He owned as many houses as any 
one person in New-York. 

The 3d of November was Sunday. There was no disturbance, 
and all parties had time for reflection—the leaders to concert their 
action, the governor and the military to prepare for defense. 
Prudent counsels prevailed, and early on Monday, the 4th, Colden 
invited the attendance at the fort of the mayor and some of the first 
citizens, to whom he renewed his promise that “he would not issue 
nor suffer to be issued any of the Stamps in Fort George.” This, 
arranged in the form of a declaration, and bearing the names of 
Robert R. Livingston, John Cruger, Beverly Robinson, and John 
Stevens, was printed in hand-bills and freely circulated throughout 
the city. It closed with an expression of the satisfaction of the 
freemen and freeholders, and an assurance of their determination to 
keep the peace of the city unless they found other cause of com- 
plaint. But the people were not satisfied, and declared that the 
stamps should be delivered out of the fort or they would take them 
out by force. Placards were posted throughout the city inviting a 
meeting in the Fields on the evening of Tuesday, November 5, and 
requesting the citizens to come armed for the purpose of storming 
the fort. During the day, however, the city magistrates met in com- 
mon council at the City Hall and named a committee to wait on the 
lieutenant-governor and propose that the stamps be delivered to the 
city authorities and be deposited in the City Hall. This commit- 
tee appears to have consisted of the mayor and all the aldermen. 
They proceeded to the fort, accompanied by a prodigious concourse 
of people of all ranks. The governor delivered up the stamps, tak- 
ing receipt therefor from John Cruger as mayor. The packages 
were then taken to the City Hall, where they were lodged, and the 
people dispersed. The tranquillity of the city was again restored. 
During the course of these proceedings General Gage, the military 
commander of the northern provinces, was greatly praised for his 
moderation. While the mayor and aldermen were awaiting Colden’s 
answer on the morning of the sth, the lieutenant-governor had 
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requested the advice of the general, which it seems was favorable to 
the concession.* 

Whatever divisions there may have been in the city of New-York 
between the upper and middle classes, Episcopalians and Presby- 
terians, the king’s party and the independents, before the passage 
of the stamp act, certain it is that there were none after that event. 
The entire population of the city and province was merged in one 
solid mass of resistance to the arbitrary measures which struck at 
the very root of liberty. The universal testimony is that Colden 
was alone in his determination, and that even the king’s officers, 
with the exception of the injudicious Major James, were averse to 
meddling in the matter. The major, no doubt alarmed at the dem- 
onstrations against himself, thought it prudent to take passage for 
London the next day—carrying despatches to Secretary Conway— 
on board the Edward, whose captain, Davis, was obnoxious because 
of his having brought over the stamps. She sailed on the 8th. 
Colden sent a circumstantial account of the affair of the 5th by 
the Falmouth packet, which sailed the following Sunday, the roth, 
and inclosed a memorial from Major James praying remuneration 
for the total loss of his property. Colden in bis account declared 
that the defense of the fort would have involved the destruc- 
tion of the city, and that he had only yielded to the appeals of a 
deputation of merchants and an address of the corporation “ implor- 
ing his compassion.” ‘They knew,” said he, “ that had every man 
in the City on Tuesday last joined in the attack on the fort, as was 
openly and boldly threatened, they could not have carried it, but 
that the greater the number who joined in it the greater their deso- 
lation must have been.” How far this is true it is now difficult to 
judge. Captain John Montresor, of the royal engineers, called in 
by Colden on November 1, to put the fort ina state of security, 
states that the defense he put up was temporary, “there being no 
parapet to the works and being commanded by its neighboring 
houses.” He places the number of assailants at two thousand, and 
says that some of them attempted to scale the walls, while three 
hundred carpenters among the mob were prepared to attempt to cut 
down the fort gate on the first shot fired from thence. Moreover, 
they had procured one hundred barrels of powder, and had pro- 


* It may be here mentioned that this 5th of November was Guy Fawkes day, the evening 
of which was always celebrated in New York, as it was in all English cities, with popular 
no Suaecaa bonfires, and much drinking—a dangerous anniversary for a revolutionary assem- 

age. 
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claimed their intention of marching the friends of the government 
in their front. 

Colden had sent his family on board the war-ship Coventry for 
protection on the 4th. They returned to the city on the 6th of No- 
vember. Meanwhile he remained himself in the fort. Watts wrote 
to Monckton “that he should not like his (Colden’s) situation.” 
Colden himself wrote to Conway “that, could he be assured that no 
villainous assassin would come from the town, he should think him- 
self as secure at his country house as in the fort, the inhabitants of 
the country being absolutely free of the seditious spirit raging in the 
town.” 

From his refuge under the guns of the king’s artillery Colden 
issued his proclamation summoning the assembly. Hehad not met this 
refractory body since he prorogued them on October 20, 1764, after 
their bold representations and petition to the king and parliament. 
Twelve members appeared in response to the summons on Novem- 
ber 12, and adjourned over to the next morning. 

Early on that day, Wednesday, the 13th, the 

Minerva arrived, about ten weeks out from 

Portsmouth, having on board Sir Henry Moore, 

the new governor. He was received at the fort 

by the lieutenant-governor, and saluted with 

seventeen guns. He was waited on successively 

by the council, the gentlemen of the general 

assembly, the mayor and corporation of the city, 

General Gage and the officers of the army, the 

clergy, and most of the principal inhabitants of 

the town. His commission was read in council 

and published in the fort, after which, accom- 

panied by the officials and gentlemen, he walked 

in procession to the City Hall, where his com- 

mission was republished, “attended with loud 

acclamations of the people.” Such is the account 

of the liberty paper. On his return from the City 

Hall to the government house at the fort, the grenadier company of 
militia appeared and headed the procession; and the way to the fort 
was lined by the other companies, who had gathered late because of 
the shortness of the notice and the badness of the weather. There 
were high festivities at the government house, the usual loyal toasts 
were drunk, and in the evening the city was handsomely illuminated. 
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The assembly met in the course of the day, but receiving word from 
the governor that he was much fatigued from his voyage and desired 
to refresh himself, they adjourned till the rgth. 

On the 14th, the mayor and common council (Augustus. Van 
Cortlandt, clerk) adopted an address to the new governor, in which 
“with hearts elate and full of joy ” they congratulate him on his safe 
arrival. They allude in terms of affectionate gratitude to the adminis- 
tration of General Monckton, who governed the colony with a “ spirit 
of dignity, justice and tenderness never to be forgotten by the people 
of this country.” They deplore the state of the colonies in general, 
“now groaning under the burthen of great grievances and filled with 
fearful apprehensions of the loss of their most inestimable privileges.” 
They profess the utmost devotion and loyalty to the royal sovereign, 
and their satisfaction at his (the governor’s) arrival at “this critical 
junction, most ardently wished for and depended upon for the pres- 
ervation and establishment of the public peace and felicity.” Duly 
engrossed and sealed with the seal of the corporation, the address 
was accompanied by a resolution tendering him the freedom of the 
city, inclosed in a gold box with the city arms engraved thereon. 
The corporation waited on the governor on the 21st with their com- 
pliments, and were graciously received with assurances of “his desire 
to contribute to the public peace and tranquillity and to establish them 
on a lasting foundation.” ‘The city was by this time quiet. Indeed, 
so immediate was the restoration of tranquillity after the delivery of 
the stamps, that Colden himself wrote on the gth that “it [the excite- 
ment] immediately ceased in every appearance;” and again at a 
later period, “the mob entirely dispersed and the city remained in 
perfect tranquillity till I delivered up the administration to Sir Henry 
Moore.” Meanwhile the stamps “remained safe with a very trifling 
guard indeed upon them in the City Hall.” 

The new governor evidently made a favorable impression. Watts, 
writing to Monckton, describes him as “an easy, sensible, well-bred 
man and experienced in business; everybody likes the change 
extremely; indeed nobody could come amiss so they were but rid of 
the old man”: 7. ¢., Colden. His first question to the council was, 
Could the stamps be issued? to which the unanimous answer was 
No! The next, whether the fort could not be reduced to its old 
state, it now appearing as menacing and unfriendly, and the gates 
thrown open as usual; to which they unanimously consented, even 
Colden voting in the affirmative. On the 16th, Montresor had his 
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order from General Gage, on the application of the governor, to dis- 
mantle Fort George, and on the 29th orders were issued to raze the 
parapet also. The work was performed by the garrison, consisting 
of the detachment of royal artillery and the Royal Americans, and it 
was completed in December. The guns on the battery and also the 
ordnance guns in the artillery-yard had been spiked by the British 
officers on November 3. This, it must be remembered, was the Water 
Battery, not the Battery as it now exists, which is chiefly made land. 
The Sons of Liberty again appear publicly on the scene. The 
lawyers whom Colden accused of writing the stirring letters in the 
newspapers are not mentioned by him by name. Of the authors of 
the more inflammatory articles, Watts wrote on October 12: “I don’t 
find any body who so much as suspects the authors of them.” John 
Holt, the editor of the “ New-York Gazette and Weekly Post Boy,” 
though repeatedly warned by the government, totally disregarded the 
warnings and boldly printed his journal on unstamped paper. He 
must have been sure of personal protection, as he openly published 
a manifesto of his purpose to defy the law. Clrancellor Robert R. 
Livingston, describing the violent proceedings, says that the placard 
announcing the assault on the fort on November 5, was signed “Sons 
of Neptune,” and it had been seen that the still more significant 
notice was signed “Vox Populi.” This was the name of the secret 
party, though at the 
time no one knew how 
formidable it was. The 
placard, thrown into 
Holt’s window on No- 
vember 2, warning him 
not to desert the people 
at this critical hour, 
was signed, in the name 
and by the order of a 
great number of the tiie latent 
“Free Sons of New- BURNS’. COFFEE HOUSE.* 
York,” by “ John 
Hampden on the Turf,” a probable allusion to the Fields. Holt 
answered it on the 14th. Not as yet does the name Sons of 


* Burns’ Coffee House, so frequently mentioned in the text, stood in Broadway, opposite 
the Bowling Green, near what was formerly the private residence of the Van Cortlandts. The 
view here presented is that of its front in Broadway. 
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Liberty appear. It is first found in Holt’s New-York letter of 

November 21, from which we learn that in the greatest simplicity 

and without any pageantry the Sons of Liberty had sent Sir Henry 

Moore a deputation with a congratulatory address. Encouraged by 

his Excellency’s complaisant reception, they met in the Fields on 

Friday, the 15th, erected inscriptions and pyramids in his honor, 

and one of the grandest bonfires ever seen in the city. The same 

paper relates that these Sons of Liberty, ever vigilant for their coun- 

try’s good, alarmed at the second importation of stamps in the 

Minerva, which brought out the governor, were indefatigable in their 

efforts to have them lodged with the first in the City Hall. On their 

application the mayor and aldermen asserted themselves, and they 

succeeded in obtaining for them this destination. Joseph Allicocke, 

writing to John Lamb, then in Philadelphia, uses the phrase “ Liberty 

boys.” He sends Lamb some papers which he requests him “ to look 
at and seal and distribute with speed, privacy aud actual secrecy.” 

The assembly met on November 20, when Robert R. Livingston, 

chairman of the committee appointed on October 18, 1764, to corre- 

spond with the other colonies upon the sugar act and other obnoxious 

legislation by parliament, re- 

ported the meeting of the Stamp 

Act Congress and the repre- 

sentations then adopted, which 

the Assembly unanimously ap- 

proved, and in accordance with 

the recommendations of the 

congress raised a committee to 

draw up a petition for the 

New-York province. Still an- 

other grievance had disturbed 

the peace of the colony and 

alarmed the most thoughtful 

men. This was an unprece- 

dented attempt made by ex- 

Governor Colden, during the 

recess of the assembly, to intro- 

duce appeals from the verdict 

of ajury. Popular excitement, 

which had somewhat lulled under the satisfaction felt in the change 

of administration, again ran high. As in all popular movements the 
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city was divided into two great classes : the men of property, who had 
a heavy stake in the preservation of order and the redress of griev- 
ances by constitutional or at least conservative methods ; and the larger 
faction of those who had much to gain and little to lose by revolution, 
led by men who found their interest promoted and their pride gratified 
in their leadership. Livingston, in his account. of the troubles, says 
that a meeting of those conservative men who were “inclined to 
keep the peace of the city,” was called at the Coffee House at ten in 
the morning ; that although “all came prepared to form a Union, 
few cared openly to declare the necessity of it, so intimidated were 
they at the secret unknown party which had threatened such bold 
things.” A similar division of sentiment again displayed itself. 
3usiness, it seems, had come to a standstill. The well-to-do class 
could afford to await the issue of the petitions to Great Britain. The 
middle and lower classes, who depended upon a daily trade, were in 
distress because of its stoppage, and insisted that business should go 
on as before, regardless of the stamps. 

On November 25, an advertisement was devised and great num- 
bers of it set up in all quarters of the town, under the heading 
“ Liberty, Property, and no Stamps,” inviting a general meeting of 
the freeholders, freemen, and inhabitants of the city and county on 
the 26th, at Burns’s City Arms Tavern (the same where the non- 
importation agreement was signed October 31 previous), in order to 
agree upon instructions to their representatives in the general assem- 
bly. Persons of all ages, ranks, and conditions were notified they 
could safely attend, as it was resolved by the promoters of the meet- 
ing that their proceedings should be conducted with the utmost 
solemnity and good order. Notwithstanding the admirable temper 
of this call, the placards were twice pulled down in all parts of the 
town, and as often immediately restored to their places by order of 
the managers. When it was found that the meeting could not be 
prevented, an attempt was made by its opponents to control its 
action and, by diverting its purpose from essential to minor objects, 
to defeat the original design. About twelve hundred persons 
assembled. A committee of management was appointed, represent- 
ing, it would seem, both ‘wings of opinion. An address was then 
prepared to the city and county members proposing a method for 
carryiag on business without stamps. This paper was read and 
approved. Another paper was submitted urging remonstrance to 
the several unconstitutional acts. This also was approved, and 
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being declared by one of the principal persons to be all that was 
needed, was by the managers substituted for the first. The com- 
mittee appointed to present the petition, twelve in number, was 
composed of Henry Cruger, John Vanderspiegel, David Van Horne, 
James Jauncey, Walter Rutherford, John Alsop, William Livingston, 
William Smith, Jr., Whitehead Hicks, John Morin Scott, James De 
Lancey, and John Thurman, Jr., who fairly represented the various 
shades of opinion. Colden describes them as four lawyers, six mer- 
chants, and two landed men. The rejected address invited the 
assembly to make it a condition “that no officer shall be entitled to 
any salary who refuses to discharge the functions of his duty on 
unstamped paper.” Thus the issue was drawn between those who 
advocated a suspension of trade and those who favored trade on 
unstamped — Zz. ¢., illegal—paper. The committee of twelve pub- 
lished the instructions and reported that they had presented them 
in a body to the city members, who assured them that the house 
had already seriously considered their subject matter. In fact the 
journals of the 29th report the adoption by the house of the peti- 
tions, drafted by Robert R. Livingston, by their order. 

While the governor was “behaving sensibly and coolly, and 
letting the stamps sleep till he can hear from home,” he lost little 
time in informing the assembly of what parliament expected of 
them. On December 3 he laid before the assembly the act of par- 
liament providing that the expense of furnishing the king’s troops in 
America with quarters should be defrayed by the respective colonies. 
He added a return of the forces, and asked their compliance. The 
assembly withheld its answer till the 15th, when it declared that 
wherever the king’s troops were quartered in the king’s barracks 
they were supplied without charge to the colonies ; that there were 
barracks in this city sufficient for the king’s forces, and finally, that 
when the question arose as to the supply of quarters and necessaries 
on the march, the house would consider it after the expenses had 
been incurred. This was passed without a dissenting voice. On 
December 18 they passed, also without a dissenting voice, a solemn 
declaration of their rights and liberties, claimed the sole right of tax- 
ing themselves, and asserted that the late duties were “grievous, 
burthensome, and impossible to be paid,” and already diminished 
their profitable trade with the West India foreign islands, and must 
render them unable to purchase the manufactures of Great Britain. 
In the same session, however, they continued the old act granting to 
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the king the several duties and impositions on goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise imported into the col ny. The assembly adjourned on the 
23d to March 4, 1766.* 

The distress of the people grew fast. “The aspect of. things 
was ill-boding, what with the cramping of trade, suppression of paper 
money, duties, courts of admiralty, appeals, internal taxes, etc., ren- 
dered people so poor, cross, and desperate that they don’t seem to 
care who are their masters.” So wrote Watts, a calm observer. 
But Sir William Johnson held the behavior of the New-Yorkers to 
be “furious and audacious,” and the purpose of the persons 
of consequence who excited and supported them to be, “to 
effect that democratical system which is their sole aim, and which 
they may hereafter compass unless a timely check is given to that 
spirit of Libertinism and Independence daily gaining ground 
through the artifices and unaccountable conduct of a few pretended 
patriots, but in reality enemies to the British Constitution,”: Toward 
the close of November, Peter De Lancey arrived from London, and 
with his arrival came the news that he had been appointed one of the 
inspectors of stamps of America; but finding the temper of the peo- 
ple to be what it was, he made a solemn renunciation of the office, 
which was pubiished in Holt’s “Gazette.” Hood, the Maryland 
officer who, it will be remembered, took refuge in Fort George, was 
now residing at Flushing, where he was visited by a large delegation 
from New-York, and compelled to deliver a similar renunciation, 
which he did on November 28. That these men were Sons of 
Liberty, and that they were now associated under that name, appears 
in a letter of thanks of the date of March 6, 1766, from the Balti- 
more Society to the New-York Sons of Liberty, preserved in the 
Lamb papers.t 

The first of these papers is that of November 21, already quoted, 
from Joseph Allicocke. The second is a communication dated 
Albany, January 15, 1766, addressed to Messrs. Joseph Allicocke and 
Isaac Sears, which announces the formation of a society in that town; 
it is signed “ Albany.” A letter signed “Son of Liberty,” indorsed 
as from Mayor Durkee, dated Norwich, Conn., February 15, mentions 
a society in that town; it contained a copy of a letter from the Sons 


* Unfortunately the journals of the house from this date to November 17, 1767, have been 
lost, it seems, irrevocably. The council minutes exist at Albany, but were never printed. 


+ A letter of thanks signed ‘* Marylander,”’ and addressed to the Sons of Liberty in New-York, 
appeared in Holt’s paper on December 26, 1765. 
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of Liberty at Boston, which closed with the words: “We have 
nothing more to subjoin except the unanimous vote of thanks from 
our first-born Sons of Liberty throughout the Province of Massachu- 
setts Bay, on the 27th of January, 1766.” A communication from 
the Sons of Liberty in Philadelphia, dated February 15, 1766, 
declares their body not numerous, because of dissensions in provin- 
cial politics. A letter from the same place, the same day, is addressed 
to Messrs. Lamb, Sears, Robinson, Wiley, and Mott—the first mention 
found of a committee.* ‘Ihe society in Boston was governed by a 
privy council, as appears by a letter from Providence of February 7. 
From a copy of a letter from the New-York committee of February 
20, it seems that this body 
submitted their resolves to a 
general meeting, and sent their 
circulars as far as Charleston 
by messengers, usually the post- 
riders. With this evidence the 
claim of New-York to have 
originated this practical scheme 
of an organization which united 
the colonies in a common pur- 
pose cannot be disputed ; and 
this was the precursor of 
colonial union. Sears and 
Allicocke seem to have been 
the known authorities in New- 
York, and it was before them 
that James McEvers made his 
formal renunciation on Decem- 

GENERAL THOMAS GAGE. aan 
In addition to their political differences, there now arose constant 
quarrellings between the king’s troops and the citizens. The royal 


* Leake, in his life of John Lamb, asserts. but without naming any authority, that at the 
non-importation meeting of the merchants of New York, on October 31, it was proposed to 
raise a committee to correspond with the different colonies ; that many leading names were 
prvescet. but that the duty was declined, until at length five gentlemen, Isaac Sears, John 

mb, Gershom Mott, William Wiley,and Thomas Robinson, the most ardent of the associated 
Sons of Liberty, volunteered their services and were accepted. Dawson, in his ‘* Sons of 
Liberty,’’ accepts this statement; but, unsupported as it is by contemporaneous witness, it 
hardly seems credible that two hundred of the principal merchants of New York would have 
selected men of comparative insignificance to represent them in such important matters as 
were involved in their action. No imputation is here cast on the patriotism of any of these 
gentlemen, but question is made of their importance. Of the five the first two named were 
assuredly merchants and popular leaders, but not in harmony with the conservative mercantile 
class which controlled the meeting in question. 
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artillery, a party of whom had barely escaped with their lives when 
the mob sacked the house of their officer, Major James, while under 
their guard, held the Sons of Liberty in dire umbrage. Montresor 
relates that a member of the association was stabbed with a bayonet 
by one of the royal artillery, on December 1, 1765; and his journal 
of December 8 has an entry, “The Sons of Liberty, as they 
term themselves, openly defying powers, office, apd all authority ; 
sole rulers.” On the 13th the officer commanding the man-of-war 
declared his obligation to seize “ vessels cleared without stamps, 
whereon one returned to harbour.” The excitement ran so high 
that Sir Henry Moore invited all the merchants to meet him at the 
fort on the evening of the 16th, that he might know who reported 
among them that he had given the officer of the man-of-war such 
advice. On the night of the 17th effigies of Lord Grenville and other 
obnoxious British leaders were paraded through the streets by a large 
crowd of people, and burned on the common. On the roth 
“Freeman” again entreated the people to stand firm in the impor- 
tant and most alarming crisis. “ Our business of all kinds is stopped, 
our vessels ready for sea blocked up in our harbours as if besieged 
by an enemy, great numbers of our poor people and seamen without 
employment and without support, . . . many families which used to 
live in comfortable plenty daily falling to decay for want of business.” 
A sad picture. Six inches of snow had fallen the day before. On 
the 21st, thirty-five of the forty militiamen who under a magistrate 
nightly guarded the stamp papers, voted to burn them on their own 
responsibility. On the 23d a mob assembled to take the votes of 
the householders as to whether the papers should be burned or 
returned, but broke up without reaching a determination. On the 
24th a mob gathered to destroy the residence of Captain Kennedy, 
but was prevented by the mayor’s interposition.* 

On the 25th it was proposed to the governor to issue a pro- 
clamation offering the post of stamp-distributer or stamp-master to 
any who would accept it, well aware that no such person could be 
found, and should none apply, to issue let-passes to vessels. 
Apparently the governor declined this subterfuge. The next day a 
Son of Liberty notified his brethren to be ready at a call when the 
common good should again require their exertions. Some enter- 
prise was contemplated. 


* Kennedy lived at the building long but erroneously known as Washington’s}Headquarters, 
number 1 Broadway; now the site ot the Field Building. 
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The temper of the people now suddenly changed. Advertise- 
ments were posted about the streets threatening the effects and even 
the persons of the captains of the men-of-war should they dare 
to detain or even bring-to any vessel sailing without stamped clear- 
ances ; and the year closed with anattempt to burn General Gage 


in effigy, which 

was averted only 

by the joint action 

of Gage and his 

officers. The 

cause of com- 

plaint was prob- 

ably the active 

measures being 

taken to survey 

the town and 

adjacent country 

for military pur- 

poses. Thus end- 

ed thismemorable KENNEDY AND WATTS HOUSES.* 

year 1765, thence- 

forth distinguished in history as the year of the Stamp Act Congress. 
In the very last days of the year Watts justly characterized the temper 
of the people when he wrote, “he, Governor Colden, and the Stamp 
Act, at present are exactly alike, without a single friend.” The 
assembly paid no attention to Colden’s demand for so much of his 
salary as he had earned from the time of the last appropriation till 
the arrival of his successor ; and while at a later session, they com- 
pensated Major James for his losses, they neglected to remunerate 
Colden for his damaged coach-house and burned chariot. More- 
over, he was sharply censured and assured of his Majesty’s dis- 
pleasure by Secretary Conway for having waived the enforcement 
of the act until Sir Henry Moore’s arrival.t Itis proper to state here 
that while all classes were opposed to the use of stamps, the oppo- 


* These houses occupied the lots Nos. 1 and 3 Broadway, where now stands the Field or 
Washington Building. Captain Archibald Kennedy later became Earl of Cassilis. He was 
related by marriage to the occupants of the adjoining house. John Watts, the elder, adhering 
to the Tories, at the time of the evacuation, in 1783, his property was subjected to confiscation, 
but it was restored finally to his son. 


+ In his complaint to the king, through his minister, Colden wrote in January that he 
wanted only one month of having “ lived seventy-eight years complete, of which forty in the 
Council of the Province.” 
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sition was clearly divided into two classes: first, those who pro- 
posed to abandon trade ;_ second, those who insisted on its continu- 
ance without stamps; the first the men of property who dreaded 
illegal measures; the second the trading people whose suppoit 
depended on their daily business. 

Early in January, 1766, the plans of the Sons of Liberty to 
associate on a continental basis seem to have been completed, and 
the mask of secrecy was boldy thrown off in all the colonies. On 
the evening of Tuesday, January 7,a great number of gentlemen 
belonging to the Sons of Liberty met at the house of William 
Howard, an old place of entertainment which stood at the upper 
end of Broadway facing the common, upon a part of Trinity Church 
farm, and which thenceforward became their headquarters ; and after 
unanimously declaring their opposition to the stamp act, a great 
majority agreed to a series of resolutions demanding and engaging 
action of the most vigorous nature toward all who “may either carry 
on their business on stamped paper or refuse to carry it on independ- 
ently of the odious act.””. They then adjourned to meet again in the 
same place a fortnight later, and at similiar regular intervals there- 
after. The same evening the British brig Polly arrived from Lon- 
don, whence she had sailed in October. Information being received 
that she had ten packages of stamps in her cargo, she was boarded 
the next night by a body of armed men as she lay at Cruger’s dock, 
when the persons in charge were compelled to deliver up the keys 
and provide lights for a thorough search. The stamps were found, 
laden on a large boat, and taken up the East river to the ship-yards, 
where they were burned intar barrels, after which the men dispersed 
in an orderly manner without the least alarm to the city. The next 
day placards allover the city declared the popular approbation of 
the bold act of the Sons. 

Sir Henry Moore, who with General Gage had been secretly 
preparing for a possible enforcement of the act, now seems to have 
held it to be impossible with the forces at hand to carry out this 
purpose. There appears to have been some division of opinion in 
the councils of the Sons, perhaps because of the news, which came 
in on the 18th from Hartford, of a large assemblage there of men 
who desired a new system of government ; some boldly demanding 
another Cromwell as protector. The majority of the New-York 
population was, as has been stated, truly loyal to the person of the 
king. Hence the fortnightly meeting in the Fields, for which great 
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preparations had been made, including supper, fell through, for so 
few attended that it broke up in disorder. Indeed, Montresor dis- 
tinctly asserts this view in his diary, under January 18: “ From the 
present crisis, if we may judge of the loyalty of most people here, 
they acknowledge the King, but not the power of Parliament.” 
This same day another vessel arrived with stamped papers, which 
were safely lodged in the City Hall. As it was known that those in- 
tended for Connecticut were in the fort, the Sons of Liberty in 
council resolved that on the first news from England of a determi- 
nation to enforce the act, they would seize and destroy them all, no 
matter in whose custody they might be. At the regular meeting of 
the Sons of Liberty, on February 2, a committee was appointed by 
unanimous consent to correspond with the Sons of Liberty in the 
neighboring colonies. This committee was composed of Messrs. 
Lamb, Sears, Robinson, Wiley and Mott. News now arrived of 
great disturbances in the southern colonies, particularly in Georgia, 
where the governor himself headed the troops. | Governor Moore 
summoned his council and informed them of his Majesty’s orders to put 
the act in force, but they again declared against the possibility of 
such action, the Sons of Liberty having openly threatened that they 
would “ fight up to their knees in blood rather than suffer the stamp 
act to be put in force in this province, or, if they can assist, even in 
any others.” Carriers and criers patrolled the streets shouting “ the 
downfall of the Stamp Act,” and bands of boys roamed about with 
candles and effigies. 


(To be continued.) 





THE HISTORY AND SIGNIFICATION OF SCALPING.* 


It is true that scalping is not one of the most pleasing subjects 
to contemplate, but we should, I think, look at the shady as well as 
the lighter colors of a picture. It was certainly one of the best 
known to our intrepid pioneer ancestors all along the frontier, 
down to within little more than a century ; and even on the very 
spot where we now stand, surrounded by the industry, wealth and 
enlightenment of this the greatest workshop the world has ever 
seen. We can hardly realize the changes that have taken place in 
that brief period of time, and in the fuss and flurry in which our 
lives are spent, we are too busy even to preserve the memories of 
them. The red race has gone forever from this section of country, 
and is fast disappearing from the whole continent ; and we owe it 
to the cause of general knowledge—and I venture to say that we 
owe it also to the savages themselves—to place on record for future 
generations, when the Indians shall have entirely disappeared, an 
account, as full as may be, of their manners and customs. It may 
be said, and indeed with truth, that I have selected one of the most 
barbarous. But I am free to confess that it is one to which I have 
devoted much study for years; with these prefatory remarks I shall 
enter upon the subject. 

The recent settlement of our country, and the many thrilling 
narratives of Indian depredations and barbarities we have listened 
to of a winter’s evening in childhood, and read of in later years, 
may lead some among us to conclude that these atrocities, commit- 
ted on his unfortunate prisoners, were peculiar to the American 
Indians, This is a mistake ; many of those barbarous practices, as 
well as his customs and his weapons, are of great antiquity ; but 
whether the savage came into possession of them by contact with 
the tribes of the Old World, where they were traditional, or whether 
he adopted them from necessity or the innate cruelty of his nature, 
it is needless to inquire at present. Among these customs, I have 
taken that of scalping; and as it is, as I have said, more than a 
century since the scalping knife was sheathed in this section of 
country, no one need fear for the safety of his locks. 


* Read before the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh), Feb., 1894. 
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The custom of decapitating a fallen enemy and placing his head 
on a pole in the victor’s city or camp, is of very great antiquity, and 
is referred to in a number of places in sacred scripture ; but what 
relation it may have had to the custom now under consideration, 
it would, perhaps, be difficult to determine. An investigating mind 
might perhaps find a vestige of the custom of placing heads on 
poles, in some of the long-necked dudes of our day, brought about 
by a process of fore-shortening ; and his surmises would be strength- 
ened by the fact that not a few of them are certainly dead-heads. 

I am not aware that scalping ever was, or is now, practised by 
the natives of South America or those of the South Sea Islands ; but 
on this point I am not certain. Scalping was not peculiar to the 
North American Indians ; on the contrary, as I have just remarked, 
it is of the greatest antiquity—so ancient in fact, that it can be 
traced to the boundary line of authentic history, and there lost in 
the mists of the pre-historic. 

In entering upon an investigation of a subject of this kind, we 
naturally turn to the pages of Herodotus, the “ Father of History ;” 
and it would be difficult to describe the Indian custom of to-day 
more exactly than in his words, written nearly twenty-five centuries 
ago, and on the other side of the world. They are plain and simple, 
and pay little regard to the sensibilities of the reader ; but I shall 
produce them as they stand. Describing the military affairs of the 
Scythians, he says that “when a Scythian overthrows his enemy, 
he ... presents the king with the heads of the enemies he has 
killed in battle; for if he brings a head, he shares in the booty that 
they take, but not if he does not bring one. He skins it in the fol- 
lowing manner. Having made a circular incision round the ears 
and taking hold of the skin, he shakes it from the skull; then hav- 
ing scraped off the flesh with the rib of an ox, he softens the skin 
with his hands, and having made it supple, he uses it as a napkin ; 
each man hangs it on the bridle of the horse which he rides, and 
prides himself in it, for whoever has the greatest number of these 
skin napkins is accounted the most valiant man. Many of them 
make cloaks of these skins to throw over themselves, sewing them 
together like shepherds’ coats.”* May we not infer from these words 
that the-heads placed on poles, as noted above, meant merely the 
scalps? I leave it to others to decide, but to me it does not seem 
at all improbable. 

(iv., 64.) 
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Certain writers have also maintained that the sacred Scriptures 
furnish proof of the antiquity of scalping, and they appeal to the 
21st verse of the 68th Psalm, according to the Hebrew, or the 67th, 
according to the Septuagint. In King James’ Bible this verse is 
translated : “ But God shall wound the head of His enemies, and 
the hairy scalp of such a one as goeth on still in his trespasses.” The 
Latin Vulgate, as translated by the late Archbishop Kenrick, of 
Baltimore, reads: ‘‘ But God shall break the heads of His enemies ; 
the hairy crown of them that walk in sin.” The Revised edition 
has it: ‘ But God shall smite through the head of his enemies. The 
hairy scalp of such an one as goeth on still in his guiltiness,” 

It is a well ascertained fact that scalping was practised to some 
extent at least among certain nations of Europe as late as the 
eleventh century. The eminent historian Guizot, informs us that 
traces of this savage custom are found in the laws of the Visigoths, 
among the Franks, and even among the Anglo-Saxons; and Taine, 
another noted writer, states that, the ancient Scandinavians practised 
scalping; and that, when Harold Hare-foot, who died in the year 
1040, seized his rival Alfred, with six hundred of his followers, among 
other cruelties which he inflicted on them was that of scalping. But 
let this suffice for the Old World; we now turn to the New. 

Hubert Howe Bancroft, the historian of the Pacific coast, tells 
us that scalping was practised by the Indian tribes of California, 
although the custom was not general; and that the slaying of an enemy 
did not entitle the victor to any credit unless he could produce the 
scalp. Hence among them, as among all the tribes of North America, 
the savage who could boast the largest number of scalps, was 
accounted the greatest brave.* But there is perhaps no writer 
whose testimony on this subject is more reliable than that of George 
Catlin, who spent eight years—1832-1840, among the Indian tribes 
of the West, visiting nearly 50 nations, and noting their manners and 
customs. ‘These he wrote up and illustrated with paintings, some of 
which are quaint enough, though true to nature. His work is repub- 
lished by the press of the Smithsonian Institute.+ He describes the 
custom and the manner of taking scalps, which accords perfectly with 
that of Herodotus, four hundred years before the beginning of the 
Christian era.§ He says it is practised by all the North American 
Indians. “The scalp,” he continues, “is taken from the head of an 
enemy killed in battle, and‘ preserved and highly appreciated as the 


* Native Races. t Part 1., 1885, § P. 412, et seq. 
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record of a death produced by the hand of the individual who posses- 
ses it, and may oftentimes, during his life, be of great service toa man 
living in a community where there is no historian to enroll the names 
of the famous—to record the heroic deeds of the brave—who have 
gained their laurels in mortal combat with their enemies; where it is 
as lawful and as glorious to slay an enemy as it is in Christian com- 
munities, and where the poor Indian is bound to keep the record 
himself, or be liable to lose it and the honor, for no one in the tribe 
will keep it for him.” He further adds: “ The scalp must be from 
the head of an enemy also, or it subjects the possessor to disgrace 
and infamy who carries it. There may be many instances where an 
Indian is justified, in the estimation of his tribe, in taking the life of 
one of his own people, and their laws are such as sometimes to make 
it his imperative duty; and yet nocircumstance, however aggravating, 
will justify him, or release him from the disgrace of taking the scalp.” 

The Apostle of the Gentiles reminds us that evil communications 
corrupt good morals, and so it happened among the early settlers on 
this side of the water ; for it was not long before the pale faces con- 
tracted the habit of taking scalps. Perhaps the first taken were, 
strange to say, by the sanctimonious Puritans of New England, dur- 
ing King Phillip’s War. At least Drake, in his /adians of North 
America, informs his readers that, after a battle fought in the night 
of July 1-2, 1676, the scalps of three Indians that were killed, were 
taken off by the English, and sent to Boston. Speaking of the raid 
made by the New England soldiers on the Abnaki settlement on the 
Penobscot river, in Maine, of which the Jesuit Father Rasle was 
missionary, in 1724, he says: “Great brutality and ferocity are 
chargeable to the English in this affair, according to their own 
accounts; such as killing women and children, and scalping and 
mangling the body of Father Rasle.”* It is a fact, that need only 
be stated, that the colonists of Pennsylvania, among others, offered 
a reward for both French and Indian scalps, in our early history. 
And this developed some of the latent Yankee in the friendly Indians, 
who soon learned to divide a scalp and make two of it. But there 
is often a ludicrous side to the most serious affairs. An Indian capt- 
ured a white man on the frontier, and attempted to scalp him; but 
the hair came off without the use of the knife, and the savage in 
amazement gazed on the shining poll of his captive, and learned for 
the first time that there is such a thing as a false scalp—a wig. 


* Page 311. 
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So much for the fact of taking scalps; let us now inquire into 
the reason. 

Certain writers, and among them Drake and Catlin, say that they 
were taken to be used for the decoration of shields or personal gar- 
ments. While this is certainly true, it manifestly does not go to the 
root of the question; for it prompts the very natural inquiry, why 
do the victors use them for such purposes? There must be a reason, 
and in that reason we shall discover the true motive for taking 
scalps as trophies of war. We shall pause then for a moment and 
inquire into this point. Rawlinson,* informs us that, “it was con- 
sidered important that the number of the enemy who fell in battle 
should be accurately known; and, with this object in view, the 
Egyptian soldiers regarded it as their duty to cut off and carry to the 
camp some easily recognized portion of each fallen enemy’s person. 
The right hand was the portion ordinarily selected.” Evidences of 
this custom may also be found in the sacred Scriptures, especially in 
the closing verses of the 18th chapter of the II. Book of Samuel. 

The value set upon the scalp-lock by its possessor is the true and 
only reason why it was valued by the victor. In this, and in this 
only, shall we find the true and correct solution of the question. An 
army does not pride itself on taking a few muskets from the enemy, 
but it does regard itself as fortunate if it can capture a flag. Witness 
how the Greeks and Romans fought for their standards, and how 
strongly the soldiers were attached to them. Instances are on record 
where the commander, the better to excite their courage, threw the 
standard into the ranks of the enemy, knowing well that they would 
readily sacrifice life itself rather than permit the enemy to bear away 
the Roman eagle. And why? Because it represented the majesty 
of the empire. Witness, too, how the flags taken from the enemy in 
the late unhappy Rebellion, are treasured by the regiments, that were 
so fortunate as to capture one of them. Now, we may say that the 
scalp-lock is to the individual what the standard is to the nation. 
Evidence of this is furnished from the earliest times, and its shadows 
reach out from the pre-historic. 

If we are disposed to accept the theories of Ignatius Donnelly, as 
set forth in his Aé/antis: The Antediluvian World, we shall find that 
the wearing of the scalp-lock originated among the peoples of that 
lost continent, and was carried by its inhabitants east and west to all 
parts of the present world. But that continent is lost with its people, 


* Ancient History of Egypt, vol. i., p. 488. 
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its customs and its history, and can at best be little more than a sub- 
ject of unfruitful speculation. Putting such speculation, however, 
aside, and coming down to authentic records, it is certain that the 
scalp-lock is found on Egyptian monuments to the present day, 
showing that it was a custom among that people, from the earliest 
times, to wear it as an ornament for the head. All are familiar with 
the scalp-lock of the North American Indians, and it is needless to 
refer to John Chinaman’s and the Japanese’s pig-tail. The Scriptures 
say that the glory of a woman is in her hair (I. Cor. xi:15) ; and it 
is certain that man in his uncivilized state has always prided himself 
in his scalp-lock. And it is because he valued it that his enemy 
considered himself fortunate in taking it. The true reason, then, 
why the warrior was anxious above all to secure the scalp of his 
enemy was because that enemy valued it. I think that no other 
explanation can be accepted. This is proven in a remarkable manner 
by the custom of the Indians. If one of them is wounded, even 
mortally, he tries by instinct to bury his head in the earth, so that 
his scalp shall not fall into the hands of the enemy; and if he is slain, 
his comrades will, if possible, carry him off the field for the same 
reason. 

Inasmuch as it was deemed an honor with the rude son of the 
forest to take as many scalps as possible, it followed naturally that 
he would be desirous, on returning from battle, to show them with 
as much pomp as he could command in his rude condition, And it 
was equally natural for him to boast of them, when preparing for 
another raid into the enemy’s country. This gave rise to two other 
customs ; the scalp hallo and the scalp dance, upon each of which a 
few words will be said. 

The description of the scalp hallo, as given by Colonel James 
Smith,* will be sufficient for our purpose; others could differ little 
from it. And it will be all the more interesting as it happened on 
the very ground we are now occupying. At the time of Braddock’s 
defeat, in July, 1755, he was a prisoner at Fort Duquesne; and 
having, as he tells us, sufficiently recovered from the wounds he re- 
ceived at the time of his capture, he was permitted to walk out on 
the walls of the fort. This gave him the best opportunity not only 
of hearing, but also of seeing whatever transpired. Toward evening 
on the eventful 9th of July, several messengers came in one after 
another with the news that Braddock was certain to be defeated ; 


* Captivity[with the Indians, p. 12. 
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and he continues : “ Some time after this I heard a number of scalp 
halloos and saw a company of Indians and French coming in. I 
observed they had a great many bloody scalps, grenadiers’ caps, 
Brittish canteens, bayonets, &c., with them. They brought the news 
that Braddock was defeated. After that another company came in 
which appeared to be about one hundred, and chiefly Indians, and 
it seemed to me that almost every one of this company was carrying 
scalps; after this came another company with a number of waggon- 
horses, and also a great many scalps. Those that were coming in, and 
those that had arrived, kept a constant firing of small arms, and also 
the great guns in the fort, which were accompanied with the most 
hideous shouts and yells from all quarters; so that it appeared to me 
as if the infernal regions had broke loose.” A few lines further on 
he makes a remark, which I shall quote on account of its striking 
contrast with the scalp hallo. He says: “When I returned to my 
lodgings I found Russell’s Seven Sermons, which they had brought 
from the field of battle, which a Frenchman made a present of to me.” 

But among many tribes it was the custom when raids were made 
on the frontier, and only a small number of scalps were taken, for the 
returning braves, when they neared the village to give a scalp hallo 
for each one taken, and for the warriors in the village to answer in 
the same manner. 

Among the Indians generally almost every important event is 
celebrated with a dance. A number of these dances are enumerated 
by Catlin; as, the buffalo dance, the medicine bag dance, the green 
corn dance, the snow shoe dance, the braves’ dance, &c. The one, 
however, which concerns us at present, and which is perhaps the 
most universal, is the scalp dance. Catlin gives the following descrip- 
tion of it as performed among the Sioux. Other tribes may have 
local peculiarities; but the dance is everywhere essentially the same. 
Says Catlin: “The scalp dance is given as a celebration of a victory, 
and amongst this tribe, as I learned whilst residing with them, 
danced in the night by the light of their torches, and just before 
retiring to bed. When a war party returns from a war excursion, 
bringing home with them the scalps of their enemies, they generally 
‘dance them’ for fifteen nights in succession, vaunting forth the most 
extravagant boasts of their wonderful prowess in war, whilst they 
brandish their war weapons in their hands. A number of young 
women are selected to aid—though they do not actually join in the 
dance—by stepping into the centre of the ring and holding up the 
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scalps that have been recently taken, whilst the warriors dance—or 
rather jump—around in a circle, brandishing their weapons, and 
barking and yelping in the most frightful manner, all jumping on both 
feet at a time with a simultaneous stamp and blow and thrust of their 
weapons, with which it would seem as if they were actually cutting 
and carving each other to pieces. During these frantic leaps, and 
yelps, and thrusts, every man distorts his face to the utmost of his 
muscles, darting about his glaring eye-balls and snapping his teeth 
as if he were in the heat of battle, and actually breathing through 
his inflated nostrils the very hissing of death. No description that could 
be written could ever convey more than a feeble outline of the fright- 
ful effects of these scenes enacted in the dead and darkness of night, 
under the glaring light of their blazing flambeaux ; nor could all the 
years allotted to mortal man in the least obliterate or deface the 
vivid impress that one scene of this kind would leave upon his 


memory.” 
But a training is necessary for every one who has a part to act in 


life ; and this is as true of the rude son of the forest as it is of any 


one else. The American Indian had two great purposes in life ; 
hunting and war; and the boys were carefully trained in both. 
Catlin, from whom I hove so often quoted, describes the school of 
war—the Indian West Point—in these words, speaking of the various 
amusements and plays of Indian children.* “Of these, one of the 
most pleasing is thesham fight and sham scalp dance of the Mandan 
boys, which is a part of their regular exercise, and constitutes a 
material branch of their education. During the pleasant mornings 
of the summer the little boys between the ages of seven and fifteen 
are called out to the number of several hundred, and being divided 
into two companies, each of which is headed by some experienced 
warrior, who leads them on in the character of teacher. They are 
led out into the prairie at sunrise, when this curious discipline is reg- 
ularly taught them. Their bodies are naked, and each one has a 
little bow in his left hand, and a number of arrows made of large 
spears of grass, which are harmless in their effects. Each one has 
also a little belt or girdle around his waist, in which he carries a 
knife made of a piece of wood, and equally harmless; on the tops of 
their heads are slightly attached small tufts of grass, which answer 
as scalps, and in this plight they follow the dictates of their experi- 
enced leaders, who lead them through the judicious evolutions of 


* Pp. 318, 319. 
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Indian warfare ; of feints, of retreats, of attacks and at last to a gen- 
eral fight. Many manceuvres are gone through, and eventually they 
are brought up face to face, within fifteen or twenty feet of each 
other, with their leaders at their head stimulating them on. Their 
bows are bent upon each other and their missles flying, whilst they 
are dodging and fending them off. 

“Tf any one is struck with an arrow on any vital part of the body, 
he is obliged to fall, and his adversary rushes up to him, places his 
foot upon him, and snatching from his belt his wooden knife, grasps 
hold of his victim’s scalp-lock of grass, and making a feint at it with 
his wooden knife, twitches it off and puts it into his belt, and enters 
again into the ranks and front of the battle.’’ The boys have also their 
scalp-dance, which the same writer describes in these brief terms : 
“Those who have taken scalps then,”—after they have returned to 
their camp—" step forward, brandishing them and making their boast 
as they enter into the scalp-dance—in which they are also instructed 
by their leaders or teachers,—jumping and yelling, brandishing their 
scalps, and reciting their sanguinary deeds, to the great astonishment 
of their tender-aged sweethearts, who are gazing with wonder upon 
them.” 

One more point, and I have done. What, finally, becomes of the 
scalp? Here, again, Catlin should be our guide. He says:* “The 
motive—or motives—for which this strict ceremony ’—of the scalp- 
dance—“ is so scrupulously held by all the American tribes over the 
scalp of an enemy is a’subject as yet not satisfactorily settled in my 
mind. There is no doubt but one great object in these exhibitions 
is public exultation ; yet there are several conclusive evidences that 
there are other and essential motives for thus formally and strictly 
displaying the scalp. Amongst some of the tribes it is the custom to 
bury the scalp after they have gone through this series of public 
exhibitions ; which may in a measure have been held for the purpose 
of giving them notoriety, and of awarding public credit to the 
persons who obtained them, and now, from a custom of the tribes, 
are obliged to part with them, The great respect which seems to be 
paid to them whilst they use them, as well as the pitying and mourn- 
ful song which they howl to the manes of their unfortunate victims, 
as well as the precise care and solemnity with which they afterwards 
bury the scalps, sufficiently convince me that they have a super- 
stitious dread of the spirits of their slain enemies and many concili- 
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atory offices to perform to insure their own peace, one of which is 
the ceremouy above described.” So far as my own personal read- 
ings have extended, I do not remember to have met with any 
remarks on the final destiny of the scalps taken by the tribes which 
inhabited this section of country when the pale faces first disputed 
its possession with the red men. 

Such, then, is a brief account of one of the most barbarous cus- 
toms of savage warfare, which has happily disappeared, or all but 
disappeared, from every part of the world, before the march of 
modern civilization, after having held sway from the hazy period of 


pre-historic times. 
A. A. LAMBING. 





CONTENDING FOR A CONTINENT.* 


The story of the conflict between England and France for the 
possession of North America had been carried by Mr. Parkman 
beyond the period of these volumes. The final act in this prolonged 
drama was set before the admiring public in Montcalm and Wolf ; 
and the “ catastrophe ” had its climacteric episode upon the Plains of 
Abraham. So again this epoch of fifty years (1700-1750, in round 
figures) was preceded by several of his narratives, as he calls them, 
so that as we read them in the order of the periods of which they treat, 
chronologically, we were made to look first of all upon the earliest 
voyagers, the Pioneers of France in the New World, including Cham- 
plain and Cartier, as well as those who were the victims and those 
who were the avengers of the Spanish outrage upon the coasts near 
Florida. The prominent part which the Jesuits played in the 
endeavors of France to secure a hold in the Western Hemisphere, 
deserved and received a due share of the historian’s attention, and it 
is especially in the more heroic period of their labors and sufferings, 
which Mr. Parkman not inaptly calls the “ Apostolic,” when their 
aim was religious rather than political, that he tells the thrilling story 
of their heroism and martyrdom. A fine chapter in this history of 
new France, is that of the exploration by La Salle and other French- 
men of the entire length of the Mississippi, from near its source to 
its issue into the Mexican Gulf, resulting in the magnificent claim 
set up by France to that immense territory, which was denominated 
Louisiana, and which embraced all the region west of the Mississippi 
as far as the Rocky Mountains. In the O/d Régime in Canada, there 
was already a reaching forth into the period covered by the present 
volumes, but the discussion was confined to general topics, and in a 
very instructive way we were there made acquainted with principles 
of colonial policy, as exibited in the populating of. the country, the 
manner of conducting mercantile enterprises, the military and 
ecclesiastical systems, through an entire century and up to 1763, 
when the Peace of Paris had ended the Seven Years’ War in Europe, 
and the French and Indian War in America, and Canada had ceased 
to be French. To get a complete and satisfactory survey of the 


* A Hatr-Century oF Conr.ict, by Francis Parkman, 2 vols. Boston, Little, Brown & 
Company, 1892. (Part VI. of France and England in North America.) 
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advantages and disadvantages of the old régime, it was necessary to 
thus anticipate the end, and it was therefore in accord with the most 
approved historical method. We find Gibbon thus occasionally 
anticipating the centuries still to follow in his narrative, for a rapid 
survey of the outlines, that thus the minute workings of the causes 
of events may be subsequently studied and understood the more 
effectively. The mistakes of the old régime in Canada abundantly 
account for the final decay of New France, and prepared the way 
for the decisive blow given on the Plains of Abraham. After La 
Salle’s exploit, and before the close of the seventeenth century, 
stirring events took place in which the Canadian governor, Fronte- 
nac, bore a leading part; and a narrative of his deeds and of the 
conduct of affairs while Louis XIV. was attaining the zenith of his 
glory, afforded an opportunity for many a brilliant page of historical 
writing. 

There remained therefore the hiatus of years between 1700 and 
1750. There were threads of narrative running somewhat aimlessly, 
or somewhat disconnectedly, into these years from the histories 
presented before, or led on into those coming after. Thus upona 
map we see the slender beginnings of great rivers interlocking in 
certain spots, for which no explanation arrives until we study the 
watersheds. It is the office of this work to pick up these threads of 
history, and to give them a place. But even this does not remove 
the impression of disconnectedness. Critics have complained of the 
lack of unity in these volumes, as compared with the other narratives. 
The objection is well taken, but the fault is inevitable. The years 
had to be treated to make the story complete, though there was no 
great person, or policy, or incident, about which to group the others, 
in this half-century. But the value of the work consists in the fact 
that it fulfills its office, supplies the missing link in the chain, and the 
hand of the master is not to be concealed even though the pictures 
he presents are necessarily disconnected. 

As already observed the period covered is, in round numbers, 
from 1700 to 1750. Two epochs stand out prominently from the 
rest, and they are the War of the Spanish Succession in Europe 
(1702-1713), or Queen Anne’s War, in America; and the War of 
the Austrian Succession, or King George’s War (1744-1748). Geo- 
graphically considered the dimensions are much vaster than those of 
time. We are carried to the Black Hills of Dakotah, and get a 
glimpse even of the Rockies. But in the period of the wars, the 
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attention is divided between the borders of New England, and the 
regions of Acadia, or Nova Scotia. 

The condition in which we find Canada, or New France, in 1700, 
is of course the result of all that has gone before. Professor Fiske 
in his Discovery of America, remarks: “The exploration of the St. 
Lawrence and Mississippi valleys, with the determination of their 
relations to each other, was the most important inland work done in 
the course of American discovery. It was done by a succession of 
great Frenchmen, among whose names those of Chainplain and La 
Salle are the most illustrious; and was the result of the general system 
upon which French colonization in America, so different from Eng- 
lish colonization, was conducted.” * The difference in the systems, 
the principles, and the effects of English and French colonization, 
is strongly brought out by Mr. Parkman, in the Introduction to his 
Pioneers of France inthe New World: 


By name, local position and character one of these communities of freemen 
stands forth as the most conspicuous representative of this antagonism ;—Liberty and 
Absolutism, New England and New France. The one was the offspring of a 
triumphant government ; the other, of an oppressed and fugitive people ; the one, 
an unflinching champion of the Roman Catholic reaction; the other, a vanguard of 
the Reform. Each followed its natural laws of growth, and each came to its 
natural result. Vitalized by the principles of its foundation, the Puritan common- 
wealth grew apace. New England was pre-eminently the land of material progress. 

. Weturn to New France, ard all is reversed. Here was a bold attempt to 
crush under the exactions of a grasping hierarchy, to stifle under the curbs and trap- 
pings of a feudal monarchy, a people compassed by the wildest freedom 
The growth of New England was a result of the aggregate efforts of a busy multi- 
tude, each in his narrow circle toiling for himself, to gather competence and wealth. 
The expansion of New France was the achievement of a gigantic ambition striving 
to grasp a continent. It was a vain attempt. -Long and valiantly her chiefs upheld 
their cause, leading to battle a vassal population, warlike as themselves, borne down 
by numbers from without, wasted by corruption from within. New France fell at 
last; and out of her fall grew revolutions whose influence, to this hour, is felt 
through every nation of the civilized world. 


In the contention for the North American continent, France pro- 
ceeded upon the assumption that it was already hers. When she sent 
forth her explorers into the Great West, or these bold men struck out 
into the interminable wilderness of their own motion,—-it was on the 


*Ina foot note Professor Fiske gives his opinion of Mr. Parkman’s works, It is interesting 
to observe what the one charming narrator thinks of the other. Commenting on Canadian history 
Mr. Fiske says: ‘* It is full of romantic incident, and abounds in instructive material for the 
philosophical student of history. It has been fortunate in finding such a narrator as Mr, Francis 
Parkman, who is not only one of the most picturesque historians since the days of Herodotus, 
but likewise an investigator of the highest order for thoroughness and accuracy.” 
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ground that she needed to know what her vast possession was like, 
and that she ought to be improving it. Mr. Parkman calls attention 
to the fact that the “ English communities took little thought of the 
region beyond the Alleghanies. Each lived a life of its own, shut 
within its own limits, not dreaming of a future collective greatness 
to which the possession of the west would be a necessary condition 

If the English speaking populations flowed westward, it 
was in obedience to natural laws, for the King did not aid the move- 
ment, the royal governors had no authority to do so, and the colonial 
assemblies were too much engrossed with immediate local interests.” 
On the contrary, the whole machinery of the French colonial govern- 
ment was directed to expand the sway of the nation over the west, 
and it was the purpose of many a bold adventurer to make that sway 
something more than nominal. It is indeed almost amusing to 
observe how entirely the French took for granted that North America 
was theirs. In serious private papers and in public documents this was 
asserted, with the necessary corollary that England was an intruder 
who should be ejected, but might be tolerated. Mr. Parkman has 
unearthed one of these curious documents. By virtue of Verrazano’s 
voyage in 1524, the entire North American continent is herein coolly 
claimed for France, the voyages of the Cabots in 1497 and 1498, 
being as coolly ignored. But the fact that the English have estab- 
lished colonies along the Atlantic coast, is accepted, and while by 
all right and reason they ought to go, yet the King of France would 
not insist on this, as he “ loves the English nation too much,” to go 
to extremes in the matter. “The King will forego his rights, and 
grant to England the whole Atlantic coast from the 32nd degree of 
latitude to the Kennebec, to the extent inland of twenty French 
leagues (about fifty miles,) on condition that she will solemnly bind 
herself never to overstep these limits or encroach in the least on 
French ground.” 

It was better for France and a more threatening danger to the 
English colonies, that apart from this amusing theorizing, her sons 
went to work to occupy the great territories made accessible by the 
explorations of the Mississippi and its tributaries. At the very 
beginning of the century, a French trading and military post was 
established at Detroit, Michigan. Such a stronghold had already 
been established for several years at the conjunction of Lakes 
Superior and Huron, commanding the regions about the shores of 
the former great inland sea. The reach of the control established 
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at this latter station went forth into another far western country, lying 
south of the head of lake Michigan, and even into and beyond the 
valley of the Mississippi. Mr. Parkman characterizes its strategical 
importance thus: “It was the key of the three upper lakes, with the 
vast countries watered by their tributaries, and it gave Canada her 
readiest access to the valley of the Mississippi The pos- 
sesssion of it by the French would be a constant menace and curb 
to the Five Nations, as well as a barrier between those still formid- 
able tribes and the Western Indians, allies of Canada.” 

It had been a very early conception of French brains, not only 
to explore the west, but to utilize their knowledge of the west, and 
of the way to it, by erecting forts at critical points, where the 
approach to this wide wilderness could be most effectively disputed. 
Mr. Parkman shows how thoroughly this scheme had been carried 
to execution. 


Toward the middle of the century, he says, they had occupied points 
controlling all the chief waterways between Canada and Louisiana. Niagara 
held the passage from Lake Ontarioto Lake Erie. Detroit closed the entrance 
to Lake Huron, and Michillimackinac guarded the point where Lake Huron 
is joined by Lakes Michigan and Superior; while the fort called La Baye, 
at the head of Green Bay, stopped the way to the Mississippi by Marquette’s 
old route of Fox River and the Wisconsin. Another route to the Mississippi was 
controlled by a post on the Maumee, to watch the carrying place between that river 
and the Wabash, and by another on the Wabash where Vincennes now stands. La 
Salle’s route, by way of the Kankakee and the Illinois, was barred by a fort on the 
St. Joseph ; and even if, in spite of these obstructions, an enemy should reach the 
Mississippi by any of its northern affluents, the cannon of Fort Chartres would pre- 
vent him from descending it. 


It is pleasant to turn away from the warfare and carnage going 
on at the eastern side of the continent, and to lose one’s self with 
the explorers upon the pathless prairies of the great west. One 
party under Le Sueur followed the Mississippi up into what is now 
the State of Minnesota. Others were induced to follow the Mis- 
souri, the Red River, and the Arkansas. It was the great object of 
the explorers of these parts to reach New Mexico, and establish 
commercial relations with the Spanish settlements, or discover gold 
mines of their own. At last two brothers, named Mallet, with six 
companions, succeeded in reaching Santa Fé. They went up the 
Platte river to its South Fork. Following the latter for some dis- 
tance, they finally crossed the plains of Colorado, forded the upper 
Arkansas, and reached their destination in July, 1739. Explorations 
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in the north were stimulated by the desire to reach the “ Western 
Sea,” or Pacific. Among those active here was Charlevoix, the 
historian. He advised following the Missouri to its sources, which 
he deemed not far from this sea. Finally an officer of the name of 
La Vérendrye, and his two sons, enlisted in the enterprise, who while 
they failed in reaching the Pacific, in the course of their endeavors 
explored vast portions of the Northwest, and they reached the 
Black Hills. Mr. Parkman’s graphic descriptions make the pages 
where he tells of these daring adventures, very interesting reading ; 
he proves indeed that “as a bold and hardy pioneer of the wilder- 
ness, the Frenchman in America has rarely found his match.” With 
light heart and exulting spirit he marched through forest and over 
plain, till he had seen something of the nature and extent of that 
country which he called Louisiana, and over which his king ruled. 
But well does Mr. Parkman ask, (in another work) “ What now 
remains of the Sovereignty ? Now and then the accents of France 
on the lips of some straggling boatman or vagabond half-breed— 
this, and nothing more.” 

Leaving the west and its exploration to stand as an episode by 
itself, we now turn to New England and Acadia. Here the sounds 
of war fall upon the ear, and the phases of that war are often so 
petty, yet so savage and cruel, that there is nothing ennobling in 
the contemplation. Upon the Atlantic coast, too, the contention for 
America was active between the two nations, and success trembled 
in the balance between them ; whereas, in the west it was only 
theory clashing against theory, while the French were the only ones 
to reduce the theory to fact. 

The War of the Spanish Succession, or Queen Anne’s War, was 
waged in Europe between England and France, and should have 
been waged in America between the French colonies and all of the 
English. It is a fact, however, that the burden of the barbarities of 
the war fell only upon New England. The reasons for this concen- 
tration of evils upon one frontier only, are carefully elaborated by 
our historian. “The Dutch traders of Albany and the important 
merchants at New York, [both English and Dutch] who supplied 
them with Indian goods, had a strong interest in preventing 
active hostilities with Canada, which would have spoiled their 
trade. So, too, and for similar reasons, had influential persons in 
Canada. The French authorities, moreover, thought it impolitic to 
harass the frontiers of New York by war parties, since the Five 
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Nations might come to the aid of their Dutch and English allies, 
and so break the peaceful relations which the French were anxious 
to maintain with them.” ‘This furnishes a rather discouraging view 
of the patriotism of the colonists, or of their care for the safety or 
prosperity of one another. But the searching light of history reveals 
a more discouraging indifference and hardness of soul than this. 
The Dutch traders or New York merchants were at least of no kin 
to the New England colonists, and might have some excuse for a 
lack of sympathy. New England had been just as indifferent to 
New York, when desolation swept its frontiers in 1690 ; and the other 
colonies had done no better. ‘“ New York had been the bulwark of 
the colonies farther south, who, feeling themselves safe, had given 
their protector little help, and that little grudgingly, seeming to 
regard the war as no concern of theirs.” The verdict of the histo- 
rian is unanswerable, while humiliating: “ Each province lived in 
selfish isolation, recking little of its neighbor’s woes.” But even 
provinces that were almost parts of one another, such as New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts, were guilty of this incredible indifference 
to each other’s perils. A fort having been built by Massachusetts 
on lands in dispute between them, and the question having been 
decided in favor of New Hampshire, Massachusetts withdrew the 
garrison, leaving her sister province to defend her own territory. 
“This,” says Mr. Parkman, “the assembly of that province refused 
to do, on the ground that the fort was fifty miles from any settle- 
ment made by New Hampshire people, and was therefore useless to 
them, though of great value to Massachusetts as a cover to North- 
field and other of her settlements lower down the Connecticut, to 
protect which was no business of New Hampshire!” And this 
after the frightful massacres which had occurred in that very district 
some years before. 

These volumes take us over the familiar ground of the assaults 
upon the villages of Deerfield, Haverhill, and others. These tales of 
horror are told with great vividness, with all that power of descrip- 
tion of which the author is capable. We can not wonder that there 
was aroused a great and deep feeling of indignation against the 
French, which led the colonies to take up the war against them 
with great earnestness in the years to come. It seems hardly possi- 
ble that a civilized and Christian nation could have been guilty of 
the outrage of launching wild savages in lawless warfare against 
almost defenccless tillers of the soil. Yet the War of the Revolution 
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showed that the English were capable of the same reckless cruelty 
and unlawful warfare in the employment of Indians. 

The French at least had a worldly-wise policy in view in com- 
mitting the Indian tribes of the east to acts of hostility against the 
English. Mr. Parkman very fairly shows what their policy was : 
“The policy of the French authorities on the frontier of New 
England was the opposite of their policy on the frontier of New 
York. They left the latter undisturbed, lest by attacking the Dutch 
and English settlers they should stir up the Five Nations to attack 
Canada; while on the other hand, they constantly spurred the 
Abenakis against New England, in order to avert the dreaded event 
of their making peace with her.” And he introduces elsewhere a 
word of caution in the matter of Indian cruelties, which will correct 
certain notions of those who are given to sentimentalism on the 
question of the Indian character: “The primitive Indian was quite 
able to enact such tragedies without the help of Europeans. Before 
French or English influence had been felt in the interior of the 
continent, a great part of North America was the frequent witness 
of scenes still more lurid in coloring, and on a larger scale of 
horror.” 

It would be superfluous in such a paper as this to transfer to 
these pages the details of such well known incidents as the Deerfield 
and Haverhill massacres. But a paragraph or two illustrating the 
vividness of the story as given by Mr. Parkman, will be in place. 


As the afternoon waned, the sights and sounds of the little border hamlet 
(Deerfield) were no doubt like those of any other rustic New England village at the 
end of a winter day Deerfield kept early hours, and it is likely that by nine 
o’clock all were in their beds. There was a patrol inside the palisade, but there was 
little discipline among these extemporized soldiers; the watchers grew careless as the 
frosty night went on: and it is said that towards morning they, like the villagers, 
betook themselves to their beds Heavy snows had lately fallen and buried 
the clearings, the meadow, and the frozen river to the depth of full three feet. On 
the northwestern side the drifts were piled nearly to the top of the palisade fence, 
so that it was no longer an obstruction to an active enemy - Rouville 
and his men, savage with hunger, lay shivering under the pines till about two hours 
before dawn; then leaving their snow shoes and their packs behind, they moved 
cautiously towards their prey . No alarm was given till they had mounted 
the palisade and dropped silently into the unconscious village. Then with one 
accord they screeched the warwhoop, and assailed the doors of the houses with axes 
and hatchets. The hideous din startled the minister, Williams, from his sleep. 
Half-awakened, he sprang out of bed, and saw dimly a crowd of savages bursting 
through the shattered door. 
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In vivid review is made to pass before us by the skill of the his- 
torian, the barbarities of that attack, the march to Canada, feeble 
women forced to wade through the snow and to cross icy fords ; 
Mrs. Williams, from weakness, falling into the stream, and brained 
by the tomahawk in very mercy, as her exhausted limbs refused to 
carry her up the opposite bank. 

The scene of conflict was shifted from New England to Nova 
Scotia, or Acadia, in both the Queen Anne’s and King George’s wars. 
It was felt absolutely necessary to assume the offensive, and the first 
point gained was Port Royal or Annapolis. Yet while this attempt 
proved to be a success it was asort of anti-climax to a much more 
ambitious scheme. Before the close of the seventeenth century the 
colonies had for a brief moment acted in concert and concocted a 
plan of attack on Canada. But provincial jealousies had ruined the 
scheme before a blow had been struck. The second invasion of 
Canada did not advance much further. Elaborate preparations were 
made; the colonies were to furnish the land forces, and march 
through the New York wilderness to Lake Champlain and thus 
descend on Montreal, while a formidable fleet from England should 
come to Boston, and sail thence into the St. Lawrence to take Que- 
bec. The colonial forces under Colonel Nicholson arrived at the 
head of Lake Champlain. Thence they were to start and complete 
their journey, upon receiving word that the English fleet had left 
3oston. The English fleet did not leave Boston, as it never came 
there, but was sent to Lisbon instead. Hence the army under 
Nicholson did not march beyond their camp at Wood Creek, and 
was wasted away with disease before the word of the failure of the 
fleet was received. “They were to have reached Boston by the 
middle ot May. Sunderland’s notice of the change of destination 
was not written till the 27th of July, [1709] and was eleven weeks 
on its way, thus imposing on the colonists a heavy and needless tax in 
time, money, temper, and in the case of the expedition against Mont- 
real, health and life. The miserable ending of so ambitious a plan 
did not dishearten, however much it disgusted, the New England 
colonies. Their governors, assembled in Boston, at once proposed 
to turn the forces at hand against Port Royal (now Annapolis). But 
there was putting off and backing down aga‘n on the part of the 
home authorities, and not till the next year was the expedition 
organized. With much ado the feeble fortress was taken, and Acadia 
became English property. 
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The genius of Longfellow has made Acadia a household word. 
The sad story of Grand Pré, with its families separated and driven 
into homeless exile; the woes of Evangeline and her lover,—are 
familiar to us as those of some of our own acquaintanées, And with 
abounding indignation have we learned to denounce the British 
tyrants who could thus wantonly and suddenly hurl desolation into 
these abodes of rural and innocent happiness. It will no doubt be 
impossible to ever quite divest ourselves of this indignation, which 
remains in a measure just, for the administrators of the edict of 
removal can not be freed from the charge of unnecessary cruelty. 
And the edict itself was a harsh one, whatever justification there 
might be for it. But justification for it we must allow that there was. 
The poet’s glowing lines leave us unprepared for this admission ; 
but the historian’s cooler judgment enables us to discover a reason 
for the act. The pages of Mr. Parkman’s volumes give abundant 
evidence that the Acadians were not such a harmless inoffensive class 
of people as we had supposed. Their position was a difficult and 
perplexing one, indeed ; sworn to allegiance to England, yet not 
held in control by a sufficient force ; while their hearts leaned to 
France, and their priests labored among them to keep them true to 
France. “ The political work of the missionaries,” says Mr. Parkman, 
“ began with the cession of the colony, and continued with increasing 
activity till 1755, kindling the impotent wrath of the British officials, 
and drawing forth the bitter complaints of every successive govern- 
or.” But while their perplexity was great, they allowed themselves 
to be used to advance the interests of France, and failed often to 
care for those of England. Into the events immediately preceding 
or attending the final catastrophe the author does not enter, as they 
are quite beyond the time or topic of his present work. But he 
records the first intimation of the fate that was before them. 

From the first outbreak of the war [King George’s] it was evident that the 
French built their hopes of recovering Acadia largely on a rising of the Acadians 
against the English rule, and that they spared no efforts to excite such a rising. 
Early in 1745, a violent and cruel precaution against this danger was suggested. 
William Shirreff, provincial secretary, gave it as his opinion that the Acadians 
ought to be removed, being a standing menace to the colony. This is the first pro- 
posal of such a nature that I find. Some months later Shirley writes that on a false 
report of the capture of Annapolis by the French, the Acadians sang 7e Deum, 
and that every sign indicates that there will be an attempt in the spring to capture 
Annapolis, with their help. Again Shirley informs Newcastle that the French will 
get possession of Acadia unless the most dangerous of the inhabitants are removed, 
and English settlers put in their place. 
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The famous expedition of Walker and Hill, toward the close of 
Queen Anne’s War—when the English fleet-actually came to Boston, 
but the enterprise failed just as signally—affords an opportunity 
for Mr. Parkman’s most luminous narration. Then came the peace 
or treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, followed by thirty years of nominal 
peace. In America the conflict or contention for the continent was 
not interrupted fora moment. “ The peace left the embers of war 
still smouldering, sure, when the time should come, to burst into 
flame. The next thirty years were years of chronic, smothered war, 
disguised, but never quite at rest.” The standing subjects of 
dispute were three, our historian proceeds to say. There was that 
of Acadia ; there was that of the boundaries of New England; and 
“ast and greatest was the question whether France or England 
should hold the valleys of the Mississippi and the great lakes, and 
with them the virtual control of the continent.”’ 

At last the war of the Austrian succession brought the nations 
of Europe into conflict, and caused open and declared hostilities to 
break out into what is known as King George’s War in America. 

It was signalized by the taking of the fortress and city of Louis- 
burg, on Cape Breton Isle, an exploit the merit of which entirely 
belongs to New England audacity and hardihood. The peculiar 
nature of the scheme is strongly brought out by Mr. Parkman, 
Indeed he entitles the chapter which introduces the episode: “A 
Mad Scheme.” And so it was ; success made it a glorious scheme ; 
but its failure—which alone could have been anticipated from a 
purely military standpoint—would have stamped it as mad beyond 
all redemption. ‘The incidents are too well known to need reference 
here; but we can not resist the temptation of closing with a citation 
showing how our author loves to linger by the way, ashe tells of 
great historic movements, to indulge his descriptive vein. Having 
spoken of the appointment of William Pepperell, the merchant, as 
commander in chief of this expedition against the strongest fortress, 
next to Quebec, in America, he gives a description of his home : 

His spacious house at Kittery Point still stands, sound and firm, though cur- 
tailed in some of its proportions. Not far distant is another noted relic of colonial 
times, the not less spacious mansion built by the disappointed Wentworth, at Little 
Harbor. I write these lines at a window of this curious old house, and before 
me spreads the scene familiar to Pepperell from childhood. Here the river Piscat- 
aqua widens to join the sea, holding in its gaping mouth the large island of New 
Castle, with attendant groups of islets and island rocks, battered with the rack of 
ages, studded with dwarf savins, or half clad with patches of whortleberry bushes, 
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sumac and the shining wax-myrtle, greenin summer, red with the touch of October. 
The flood tide pours strong and full around them, only to ebb away and lay bare a 
desolation of rocks and stones buried in a shock of brown drenched seaweed, broad 
tracks of glistening mud, sandbanks black with mussel-beds, and half submerged 
meadows of eel grass, with myriads of minute shell-fish clinging to its long lank 
tressess. Beyond all these lies the main, or northern channel, more than deep 
enough, even when the tide is out, to float a line-of-battle-ship. On its farther bank 
stands the old house of the Pepperells, wearing even now an air of dingy respect- 
ability. Looking through its small, quaint window-panes, one could see across the 
water the rude dwellings of fishermen along the shore of New Castle, and the neg- 
lected earthwork called Fort William and Mary, that feebly guarded the river's 
mouth. In front, the Piscataqua, curving southward, widened to meet the Atlantic, 
between rocky headlands and foaming reefs, and in dim distance the Isles of Shoals 
seemed floating on the pale gray sea. 


LEONARD IRVING. 





LETTER OF COL. RICHARD VARICK—1783.* 


“On Saturday the 3° ins* His Excellency the Commander in 
chief & the Governor attended by John Morin Scott Esquire, Lt 
Col" Trumbull, Cobb, Humphreys & Varick went down in a barge 
from Head Quarters dined wlth M. Gen’ Knox, command? of West 

Point, lodged at Peekskill & 

arrived at Tappan Sloat on Sun- 

day abt* 10 o’clock, where Major 

Fish had arrived with acommand 

of four Companies of Light In- 

fantry of the line of the Army the 

night preceding ; the Company 

after taking asmall repast at the 

Sloat, which was there prepared 

by M* Sam! Francis (commonly 

called Black Sam) who came up 

from N. Y. to superintend the 

Entertainment on the part of the 

American Commander in Chief, 

the Gen! Gov" & Co proceeded 

to Orange Town where a Dinner 

RICHARD VARICK. was prepared. Sir Guy em- 

barked on Board of the Perse- 

verance Frigate a 36 Gun Ship one of the new construction & best 
in the B. Navy on Sunday the 11", at 12 o'clock, but did not arrive 
till Monday evening, he having previously dispatched Major Beckwith 
his Aid de Camp to announce his approach who came in at Orange- 
town ab“ 5 o’clock, from whence L*‘ Coll. Humphrys attended him 
on Board the Perseverance to be informed by Sir Guy when he would 
wish to land. Sir Guy having stipulated the Time of Landing ; His 
Excellency the Commander in chief attended by two aides de Camp 


* Pending the evacuation of New York city in 1783 several interesting meetings of the British 
and American military authorities took place. The letter he-e presented and dated May 18th, 
1783,gives a graphic description of these events. Colonel Varick became a member of General 
Washington’s military family after the defection of Arnold, whose aide-de-camp he was at that 
time. A court of inquiry fully exonerated him trom any complicity in Arnold’s treason. He 
acted as recording secretary to Washington till near the close of the war and had charge of his confi- 
dential papers, He was recorder of Rew York City from the evacuation until 1789. He died in 
1831 at the age of seventy-eight. 
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only (Humphrys & Cobb) went down to Onderdonck’s in Tappan 
Bay & rec? Sir Guy at landing & after the Ceremonies of Landing 
& shaking Hands were over 
received Sir Guy in his four 
Horse Carriage & came up to 
Orange Town attended by L! 
Gov’ And” Elliot & Ch. Jus- 
tice W™ Smith (who chose to 
walk it up ab‘ 3 miles) & M° 
Secretary Morgan, Majors 
Beckwith & Upham, aide de 
Camp, Capt" Lutwyche of the 
Perseverance. & young M:° 
John White a midshipman ‘of 
the Quebec Frigate son of 
Henry White, Esquire of New 
York. They were received and 
saluted at Tappan by Major 
Fish’s Detachment with drums 
beating and Colours flying & 
afterwards in the same man- 
ner by Capt? Hamtrancks’ 
Company of the 2"? N. York 
Light Infantry which was on 
duty at the Commander and 
Chief’s Quarters. They were introduced by Gen' Washington to Go’. 
Gen! Scott and the other gentlemen & soon after they retired to a 
Room to open the Business of the Interview which was opened by 
the Commander in Chief in a masterly Manner & then replied to by 
Sir Guy after which much General Conversation took place on the 
Subject of the Treaty and the Transactions incident thereto and 
already executed & yet to take place a short detail of which as far as 





*Andrew Elliot was born in Scotland, in 1728, and though of a noble family, but the third 
son, he found it expedient to enter upon a mercantile career. At the age of eighteen, he left 
home for America, formed a partnership with another young Scotchman, and set up a store 
in Philadelphia. He a greatly in his business and accumulated a fortune. Ona visit 
to Scotland with his family in 1763, he was appointed collector of the port of New York, and 
he therefore transferred his residence to this city. During the British occupation he was made 
lieutenant-governor under the royal military governor James Robertson. He resided at a 
country-seat called ‘* Minto”’ (as he was a connection of the Earl of Minto), on the nowery 
Road, about two miles from the city, near where the Stewart Building now stands, on Fourth 
Avenue. He signalized himself particularly by his kindness and services to American prison- 
ers of war. At the evacuation in 1873 he sailed for England, but as an evidence of the esteem 
in which he was held, his property was not confiscated, although his wife’s in Philadelphia 
was. In 1790, he was urged to accept the position of British minister to the United States, 
but declined. He died in May, 1797, at Mount Teviot, Roxburgshire, Scotland. 
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respects the Gov" (whom I attended, not conceiving myself at liberty 
from my relation in public Duty with the Comm!” in chief to go fur- 
ther) I will subjoin. About three hours after (ab‘ 4 o'clock) a most 
Sumptuous Dinner was prepared by M" Francis & ab‘ 30 of us (being 
then joined by Mess'* Duer Parker, Lt Col! W™ Smith Comm§ of 
Prest Major Fish and some of his officers and some others) sat down 
& eat and drank zz Peace and good fellowship, without drinking any 
Toasts, and ab‘ 6, Sir Guy and his associates retired. In the Evening, 
letters were written by the Gen! & Gov" on the subject of the days 
Interview, to Sir Guy which were dispatched the next morning on 
Board the Perseverance & Answers expected in the next day. But 
Sir Guy’s Illness of an Ague which he caught before he embarked or 
on Board Ship, prevented answers till lately. On Wednesday the 
Commander in chief, the Gov’, Gen! Scott Lt Col! Humphrys, Cobb, 
Trumbull, Smith & Varick & Major Fish & Mess™ Duer & Parker 
went to dine on Board Ship then lying off our post at Dobb’s Ferry, 
on our coming on Board the Marines were paraded & saluted & soon 
after 17, 24 pounders fired and then detached conferences took place, 
Sir Guy was confined to his Bed till after Dinner. An Elegant Din- 
ner (tho’ not equal to the American) was prepared & we sat down in 
perfect Harmony & conviviality. When Sir Guy’s fit went off, he 
came up & returned to his Cabin attended by our Comm! in Chief 
& after a Conference of a short Duration between the two Gen we 
prepared for our return & were saluted in the same Manner & 
with 17 pieces. Thus ended that great formal Business & the next 
morning (the 8) Sir Guy went to Town and we up the Hudson. Sir 
Guy proposed giving up Westchester County to the State which took 
place by withdrawing his Troops from Morrisania on the 14". All 
the rest of the posts will be given up early as possibly they can. The 
first division of Cornwallis’ Army have already arrived in New York 
last week & the others are coming in rapidly to comply with our 
part of the provisional Treaty—I hope to see you soon in our 
Capital.” 





DAVENPORT AND ITS ENVIRONS.—III. 


The Davenport Academy of Science is an institution that has made 
the name of the city known and respected among scientists the world 
over. For many years before it had an existence in name, there 
were a few citizens, who, according to their respective tastes, in leis- 
ure hours, were examining the rocks to extract from them some new 
and hidden treasure, searching in forests, fields, and glens for botan- 
ical specimens, exploring the rivers and creeks for shells, and on lawn 
and in garden pursuing the butterfly to add to their private collec- 
tions. Though working in different fields a bond of sympathy was 
established between these various collectors that resulted in many a 
friendly conference, and finally in the formation of a society for 
scientific research and the dissemination of scientific knowledge. 
This society celebrated its quarter centennial in the year 1892. 
' Among those interested in the movement at its beginning were Dr. 
C.C. Parry, the eminent botanist, and Professor Sheldon, then Presi- 
dent of Griswold College. The original members, by the donation 
of their valuable collections to the new society, established the 
nucleus for the present museum, which is acknowledged to be the 
most-important in the west. Without capital, endowment or income, 
occupying a field that cannot be called popular, the Academy has 
achieved a marvellous success, and can be counted among the few 
prominent organizations of the kind in the country. Five volumes of 
published Proceedings have carried the work of its members into 
all the libraries of the world, and brought in exchange the publica- 
tions of other scientific bodies to enrich its own library. The Academy 
possesses and occupies its own building situated in a favorable 
locality, built upon ground donated by Mrs. P. V. Newcomb. The 
vast treasure-house, for such the building is, is an evidence of the 
generosity of Davenport’s public spirited citizens. In it are housed 
and displayed many thousand specimens, embracing Geological, 
Botanical, Zodlogical and Ethnological, including the world-famous 
Inscribed Tablets and Elephant Pipe. 

Its library contains nearly 28,000 volumes; many rare, costly and 
beautifully illustrated works are to be found on the library shelves. 
The Academy is open daily to visitors, and is under the immediate 
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charge of Professor W. H. Barris, the able curator. Possibly, 
the most important contributions to archeological knowledge in 
recent years, have come from mound explorations made in the 
vicinity of Davenport by members of the Academy. From some 
of the rare and curious relics brought to light the belief in the 
great antiquity of man in America is strengthened. To the zeal 
and untiring efforts of Mrs, Mary L. D. Putnam, the Academy owes 
much of its prosperity—and to her belongs the distinction of being 
the first woman ever elected president of a scientific body. 

In 1891, Hon. Hiram Price placed in the hands of the trus- 
tees a sufficient sum of money to establish permanently, furnish and 
maintain a free reading room, in connection with the library in the 
Cook building. Mr. Price, though at present a resident of Wash- 
ington, D. C., spent all the active years of his business life in 
Davenport, and many of his interests as well as his sympathies are 
still centered in the city which he, as much as any other man helped 
to create. Mr. Price arrived in Davenport in 1844, when, as he 
says, “the noble red man lingered in the vicinity, painted his face, 
smoked his ‘kinekenik,’ drank what fire-water he could procure, 
wrapped himself in his blanket and strutted in fancied independence 
as the only true type of nature’s nobleman.” Mr. Price represented 
his district in Congress during the dark rebellion and reconstruc- 
tion days, and again for two terms in the seventies. He held 
the office of director for the government of the Union Pacific rail- 
road, and was appointed by President Garfield commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, serving through Arthur’s administration in this office. 
He has recently collected his speeches and letters of a public nature, 
and published them in one large beautifully bound volume for 
distribution among friends. 

Davenport is a city of churches, but for her early ecclesiastical 
edifices no pretentious claims for admiration can be made. They 
were of Grecian simplicity without Grecian beauty. But the old 
fashioned square-towered church of the early day is fast disappear- 
ing and costly modern structures with lofty spires, stained annie and 
artistic mural decorations are taking its place. 

The Congregationalists only a few years since moved from a 
plain box-like church on one of the noisest business streets down 
town-to a beautiful one on the bluff. On the site of the old Baptist 
Church, which was one of the finest df the early churches, a new 
Post-office building is being erected, and the congregation now 
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occupies one of the handsomest and best appointed houses of wor- 
ship in the upper part of the city. An old familiar landmark, the 
Christian Chapel, down town, has now closed its doors, and its peo- 
ple rejoice in the possession of a new church away from the bustle 
of business traffic. The First Methodists deserted their old church 
on a noisy railroad street too early to adopt some of the modern 
ornamental features which have since entered into the designs of 
Davenport churches ; but they still have the tallest spire, which has 
served as a wonder for many a year, and have, moreover, a very fine 
location. 

The new church spirit is still working, and the Presbyterians 
though now well housed, are planning to build a new edifice that 
will not suffer by comparison with the best that have recently been 
erected. The Unitarians, because of their rapidly growing congre- 
gation, have been forced for lack of room to consider the subject of 
a new building, and initiatory steps looking in this direction have 
already been taken. 

Grand architectural creations combine within themselves 
impressive lessons in harmony, strength, and beauty not expressed 
in any other branch of art. And so the beautiful cathedral, no mat- 
ter what creed is taught within, is a public teacher that exerts a 
potential moral influence upon all who come and go. It may be 
claimed that Davenport has at least three church edifices of this 
noble order. It is considered by many that by far the most impor- 
tant and attractive of these structures, architecturally, is Grace 
Cathedral, the Episcopal Diocesan Church. It is Gothic in design, 
built of pure gray stone, the main body covered with one immense 
slate roof in which two shades of drab, relieved by a slight addi- 
tion of bright color are effectively combined. The surroundings 
of this cathedral are admirably calculated to enhance its beauty. 
It is situated in a spacious grove of native oak trees, and the 
different views that are obtained from the many unobstructed 
points are full of delightful surprises. 

When viewing the noble, partially vine-screened facade on Main 
street, the beholder is so impressed with its majestic grace that the con- 
clusion liable to be reached is, that this is the point from which to 
see the cathedral, only to reverse the decision when the Brady street 
view is obtained. Twelve beautiful stained windows representing 
Apostles and Evangelists are inserted in the semi-circular chancel, 
besides a number of elaborate memorial windows in the body of the 
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church. The interior is not lavishly embellished, the grand effect 
being produced by the artistic and harmonious employment of color 
rather than by excessive ornamentation, It would be ungrateful to 
leave even so brief a sketch of Grace Cathedral without mentioning 
the architect and also the man who was in a sense the builder of the 
Cathedral. Edward T. Potter, son of Bishop Potter, of New York 
city, designed the building, and Bishop Lee, the first Episcopal bishop 
of Iowa, by personal solicitation secured from friends in the east 
the bulk of the funds that entered into its construction. John David 
Wolfe, and his daughter, Catherine Lorillard Wolfe, and David J. 
Ely, of New York, were large contributors to the building fund. 
The bishop’s house, conspicuously located upon the Cathedral 
grounds, is a handsome residence that is in perfect keeping with its 
magnificent surroundings. 

Possibly the Cathedral of the Sacred Heart, Catholic, the latest 
ecclesiastical edifice erected in the city, might successfully contest 
the honors for beauty with Grace Cathedral. It is larger, and more 
imposing. By reason of its elevated position, its massive walls of fine 
cut stone, charmingly pure in tone, its noble proportions, grand 
tower and spire surmounted by a gilded cross, this magnificent struc- 
ture appeals to the eye and challenges unqualified admiration. But 
handsome as the Cathedral is externally, it is the interior that 
awakens the greater interest. It is finished entirely in choicely 
selected and beautifully polished oak; the rich soft tones of the 
wood blending harmoniously with the exquisite color scheme of walls 
and ceiling. The most pleasing feature—the one that catches the 
eye on entering, above the high altar in the chancel, is a magnificent 
stained glass window composed of five sections. There are many 
other windows of superior excellence, memorial offerings in the 
church, but this in design and coloring is a masterpiece. Elabo- 
rate figure pieces cast in plaster, beautifully finished and delicately 
tinted, representing scenes from biblical history, hang between the 
windows, placed there in memory of the departed by thoughtful 
friends. For its graceful beauty, Trinity Church before mentioned, 
is worthy to be classed with the grand cathedrals of Davenport. 

Because of the superior excellence of her public and private 
schools, Iowa has been called the Massachusetts of the West, and 
Davenport for the same reason may claim the glory of being the 
capital. The schoolmaster and the preacher were among the earliest 
settlers, and the church and schoolhouse the first buildings. Dav- 
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enport, however, first in so many of the best things in the state does 
not claim the first schoolhouse ; that honor, we believe, is clearly 
established as belonging to Dubuque, a neighboring city on the river. 
There are, however, rival claimants and the ambition to secure the 
honor has caused local historians, in some instances, to antedate the 
first settler of thé locality bya flourishing school. 

In any of the departments of the world’s work where unusual 
success has been achieved, it is always found that some one master 
mind has created or controlled the forces that have contributed to it. 
Davenport, for the leading position in the state which her public 
schools for many years have held, is indebted to the efforts of one 
man, more than to all other 
agencies combined, In 1855, 

Abram S. Kissell located in 


Davenport to engage in 
educational work. The 


CATHEDRAL OF THE SACRED HEART. 
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result of his decade of effort, in connection with the public schools, 
was to give them the distinctive and high character for which they 
have ever since been famed. Mr. Kissell was a born educator, and 
after receiving the appointment of city superintendent, began his 
educational work with the teachers. In this way his improved and 
progressive methods were carried through all the departments of the 
schools. He organized the first training school for teachers, and 
brought qualified teachers from Oswego, New York, to take charge of 
them. And from that day until the present time the training school 
has filled an important place in the public school system of Daven- 
port. Hon J. B. Young, the present city superintendent, has been 
connected with the schools for more than a quarter of a century’ 
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His predecessor in office was Miss P. W. Sudlow. ‘The special honor 
belonging to Miss Sudlow’s apppointment is that she was the first 
woman in the country to occupy the position of superintendent of 
city schools. 

Recently a manual training and cooking school have been success- 
fully incorporated into the system. To place the manual training 
department upon an assured footing, Mr. Nicholas Kuhnen, for 
many years an active member of the school board, bequeathed to 
the city the sum of $30,000 on condition that a like sum be raised 
among the citizens, for the purpose of erecting a suitable building 
for the work. The time has now arrived to fulfill the conditions or 
lose the bequest, but the cause is being espoused by the business 
men’s association and it does not require the gift of prophecy to 
foretell the result. 

The first college established in the state was lowa College, and it 
began in Davenport in 1848. Ten years later the institution was 
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removed to Grinnell, Iowa, and what was at that time a magnificent 
building passed into other hands, and some years later became the 
home of Griswold College. The first medical school in the state 
began its existence in Davenport at an early day. 

Davenport is the See city for both the Episcopal and Catholic 
churches, and is for that reason the centre of many of the educational 
institutions connected with them. Right Rev. William Stevens Perry 
is the Episcopal bishop of the Diocese of Iowa, and resides in Daven- 
port, and the Right Rev. Henry Cosgrove is the Catholic bishop of 
Davenport, whose residence is also in the city. 

The oldest private institution of learning in existence in the 
city to-day is the Academy of the Immaculate Conception, conducted 
by members of the religious order known as Sisters of Charity the 
first, and probably only community of Catholic sisters ever founded 
upon American soil. The order had its origin in the arrival in Phila- 
delphia in 1833, of a heroic little band of young women (five in 
number) from Dublin, who in pursuance of a resolution taken to 
consecrate their lives to religious educational work, left home, kin- 
dred, and native country to come to the United States, the adopted 
home of a great multitude of Erin’s exiled sons and daughters, to 
engage in their chosen labors. Moncy they had none, the little purse 
containing all the capital they possessed in the world was accidently 
lost in the ocean, and when they arrived, strangers in, a strange but 
not unfriendly land, without experience or worldly wisdom, a high 
and noble purpose was their only endowment or recommendation. 
They were immediately sought out and befriended by Mrs. 
McDonough, wife of the hero of Lake Champlain, and by her intro- 
duced to one who became to them a benefactor and staunch 
friend. 

After ten years of trials, misfortunes and disappointments in the 
city of Brotherly Love, a bright outlook began to dawn upon the 
work of these devoted women, when a lighted torch in the hands of 
a demoniac Know-Nothing mob kindled the flames that destroyed 
their beautiful convent home. Bishop Loras, the first bishop of 
Iowa, immediately invited Father Donahoe, the good shepherd, under 
whose protecting care the new order had been organized, to remove 
with his little community, then numbering nineteen members, to 
Iowa. ‘The invitation was quickly accepted and the order, then 
bound together only by a few rules, was transplanted to Dubuque and 
reo'y nized under Bishop Loras. ‘To-day an enrullment of nearly 
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one thousand members, flourishing schools in all the large cities of 
Iowa and neighboring states is the monument unostentatiously erected 
by their own efforts that commemorates the achievements of these 
noble women. 

It is now thirty-five years since mother Clarke, one of the original 
five, who was the chosen head of the order and denominated as 
foundress, sent sister Mary Margaret, also one of the first members 
to Davenport to organize'a school. The beginning as may be sup- 
posed was humble enough, but the enterprise was soon established 
in the confidence and affections of the people, and it was not long 
before it became one of the most celebrated seats of learning for 
young ladies in the state. Thousands of the most refined, best edu- 
cated and accomplished women of all religious denominations have 
been instructed at the Sisters’ Academy. The elegant group of 
buildings composing the institution, occupies one of the finest and 
most conspicuous corners in the residence part of the city. The 
grounds are ample and the extensive grassy slope in front of the 
buildings is one of the most beautiful external features of the locality. 
To the varied and rare talents, and executive genius of sister Mary 
Gonzaga, for many years the Sister Superior in this school, much of 
its prosperity and popularity is due. 

The College in the grove is one of the most unique and attractive 
features of the suburbs of Davenport. St. Ambrose College, under 
the auspices of the Catholic Church was established by Bishop 
McMullen, the first bishop of Davenport in 1882, and began its 
existence in a parish school-house. It now occupies a handsomely 
designed and substantial building, situated on a ten acre lot covered 
with native forest trees, within the city limits. Under the fostering 
care of Bishop Cosgrove, the college has already attained first rank 
among similar institutions of the country. 

St. Katherine’s Hall, aboarding and day school for young ladies, 
is an institution of which Davenporters are very proud. A Prot- 
estant school that could afford all the advantages obtainable in the 
best seminaries of the East, had been a long felt want of the com- 
munity and state, and it was recognized from its inception that St. 
Katherine’s would supply this want. The success of the school was 
assured from the first day of its opening, when its ample accommo- 
dations were found to be too limited for all tnat flocked to its doors. 
But popular as the institution was in the beginning, its popularity 
has steadily grown with its ten years of existence. Here all the 
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refinements, even the elegancies of life are combined with the best 
school-room instruction. ‘The buildings, magnificent in proportions 





ST. KATHERINE’S HALL. 


and architecturally beautiful, are delightfully located on one of the 
bluffs that overlook the Mississippi and a gilaxy of cities, including 
the arsenal on Rock Island. 

This noble institution was made possible by the generosity of Miss 
Sarah Burr, of New York City, who bequeathed a large sum of 
money to Bishop Perry, fur the founding of a young ladies’ seminary 
in his Diocese. But the almost unparalleled success that has 
attended the school, is not due to this legacy or to any money that 
has since flowed into its treasury, neither to its many other favoring 
circumstances, but is largely the result of the intelligent, compre- 
hensive and judicious management of its principal, Miss Emma 
Adelia Rice. With a former experience as teacher and principal to 
aid her, she is enabled to judge of the qualifications and fitness of 
instructors, and no school in the land of its kind hasa more efficient 
corps, in all its departments, than has St. Katherine’s. Her intimate 
knowledge of girl-nature, enables her to gain the love and respect 
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of the pupils while enforcing the most wholesome discipline, and to 
her excellent judgment and rare executive ability, the school is 
indebted for its splendid financial footing. 

Kemper Hall, is a flourishing preparatory school for boys, under 
the control of the trustees of the Episcopal Diocese. Besides the 
regular school work of the city, University Extension courses have 
been conducted for a number of years. 

Great as the educational advantages of the city are, with respect 
to her organized institutions of learning, those furnished by the 
“poor man’s university,” the press of the city, are perhaps even 
greater. No truer or better evidence of the general intelligence of 
the people can be cited than is found in the number and character 
of the newspapers published in Davenport. There are six dailies, 
eight weeklies, one semi-weekly and two monthlies, besides a number 
of church publications, The leading journals are without exception 
ably edited and conducted, and of a high literary and moral 
standard. 

In the field of literature too, Davenport can claim exceptional 
honor not only for the quality of the works produced by her authors, 
but the wide range of subjects which they embrace. In an early 
day she had her own laureate who sang of “ Davenport, Queen of 
the Beautiful Land,” and kindred themes in beautiful verse. ‘These 
poems under titles “ The Heart Lace” and “The Harp of the West,” 
were published in Davenport in 1856-8, by the author Rev. Hiram 
Reid. 

The distinguished and rarely gifted poet and preacher, Rev. 
Horatio Nelson Powers, wrote and published much of the poetry 
and prose which entitles him to enduring fame during his long 
residence in Davenport, as rector of St. Luke’s Parish. 

Frank B. Wilkie, began his literary career in the city. “ Davenport 
Past and Present,” published in 1858, contained the prophecy of the 
brilliant achievements of his versatile pen in later years. Judge 
John F, Dillon, besides a “ Digest of the Decisions of the Supreme 
Court of Iowa,” and various other contributions to law literature, 
wrote his famous work, “ Municipal Corporations,” while living in 
Davenport. The latter is conceded to be the greatest work on the 
subject ever written, and has passed through many editions. As 
contributors to the scientific literature of the world, Dr. Charles C. 
Parry and J. Duncan Putnam, are distinguished. Right Rev. 
William Stevens Perry is Davenport’s most voluminuus writer. As 
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historiographer of the American Church, he has produced upwards 
of seventy volumes, besides a number. on miscellaneous topics that 
are of permanent value. One of the most widely read, instructive 
and entertaining books of travel published in the last-decade, is from 
the pen of Hon. D. N. Richardson—a long time Davenport editor. 
‘A Girdle Around the Earth ” is full of graphic descriptions of old 
world life and scenes. The pictures from first to last, glowing with 
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color, invested with light and life by bold, strong unconventional 
touches, captivate the reader, and lift the book far above the plane 
of the common place. A Davenporter from early childhood, Alice 
French (Octave Thanet) enjoys a well earned and richly deserved 
popularity as a writer of short stories. 3B. F. Tillinghast, as_his- 
torian of the ‘‘ Three Cities,” has shown a very clear perception of 
the demands of this line of literary work. Mr. Tillinghast is man- 
aging editor of the Morning and Evening “Davenport Democrat,” and 
a frequent contributor to magazine literature. A. J. Hirschl has 
recently contributed two volumes “ Law of Fraternities and Societies,” 
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and “ Legal Hygiene,” to law literature. ‘Fifty Years in Iowa, ” is 
a chronicle of some of the stirring events and hardships of pioneer 
life in Davenport, by J.M. D. Burrows. Though still young, 
Blanche Fearing occupies a proud position in the field of poetical 
literature. Her productions, published in two volumes, “ The 
Sleeping World,” and ‘‘ In The City by the Lake,” have called forth 
unstinted praise from the most eminent writers and critics of 
the land. Bereft of sight by an accident in early childhood, the 
certain gift of song which she possessed was cultivated, and has 
since been a constant solace. ‘Quiet Music,” and “ Where Brooks 
go Softly,” are the appropriate titles chosen by Charles Eugene 
Banks, for two published volumes of verse, as melodious and gen- 
uinely poetic as any produced by our more noted writers in recent 
years. 

In addition to nature’s prodigal bounty of beautiful scenery lying 
all about, Davenport has several beautiful public parks. A park sys- 
tem under the direct control of a board of commissioners is one of - 
the accomplished facts of the municipal government. Besides the 
present parks, an extensive river view park east of the city is contem- 
plated in the plan, and negotiations are now pending forthe purchase 
of a tract of land admirably suited for the purpose. A bluff park 
commanding one of the most magnificent up-river views in the 
western part of the city, will also be included in the system. 

Outing Club Park is an ideal private park owned by a corporation 
and used as recreation grounds and for social gatherings of its mem- 
bers. Schutzen Park, with its many beautiful acres, is owned by a 
private corporation, but is always open to the public. A small red 
brick building, rather handsome and chapel-like in appearance, 
standing alone upon elevated ground beyond the city boundaries, is 
Davenport’s Crematorium erected by the Cremation Society some six 
years since. 

Many of the public buildings of the city that have been built in 
recent years are magnificent structures. The Court House, Masonic 
Temple and Turner Hall are among the grandest. Davenport's 
in-door amusement lovers have the choice of two elegant opera 
houses in which during the season may be heard the world’s 
celebrities in drama and song. 

The first company of Union soldiers that marched out of the 
State to the late war was recruited in Davenport. And in commem- 
oration. of those of this company and the many others ‘that after- 
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wards followed never to return, a noble monument has been erected. 
It occupies a circular inclosure in a beautiful neighborhood on the 
bluff opposite Grace Cathedral grounds. 
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Cook and Sargent opened the first bank in Davenport in 1847. 
The second was organized in 1852, by Austin Corbin, now of New 
York city, and Louis Macklot. The first National bank in the 
United States opened for business under the national banking system, 
was organized in Davenport in 1863, with Mr. Corbin as president. 
The papers were the first filed in Washington, but owing to some 
trifling technical informality they were returned for correction, and 
this caused delay in issuing the charter, so that the First National 
Bank of Davenport for this reason does not stand at the head of the 
list, as it would otherwise have done. 

Among the many institutions which are the special pride and 
glory of the city, at the present time, her banks take first rank. It 
is well worthy of mention in this connection that in the recent 
general crisis which has convulsed the financial world and forced so 
many banks in all parts of the country either to surrender, or has 
put their strength to the severest test, the supreme confidence of the 
citizens of Davenport in their own institutions has never wavered, 
and except for the general stagnation of business they have not been 
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materially affected. The four savings banks of the city have a cash 
capital of $1,110,000 ; deposits to the amount of $8.525.364 ; depos- 
itors to number of 17,309. ‘The rate of interest paid to depositors is 
five per cent. The savings in these banks have more than doubled 
in six years, and represent nearly one-half of the money deposited 
in savings in the entire state of Iowa. 

Though the prosperity of the city is not wholly dependent upon 
these interests, Davenport’s manufacturing industries are many, 
varied, extensive and profitable. The glucose tactory is the largest 
and most important of its kind in the west. With vast coal fields at 





FILTER PLANT. 


hand and a great water-power the superior facilities and advantages 
of the locality for the development of the largest manufacturing en- 
terprises will be, undoubtedly, sooner or later utilized. The expense 
for transportation has been heretofore a drawback to such industries, 
but this will be overcome when the Hennepin Canal, now in process 
of construction by the National government, is completed. The 
canal; 65 miles in length, will supply the connecting link in the water 
route which will unite the Mississippi at Davenport with Lake Mich- 
igan, thus affording a continuous waterway to the seaboard. 
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The principal streets of Davenport are paved with brick. The 
first electric street railway in the west and the fourth in thecountry, 
was operated in Davenport, in August, 1888. It is claimed that 41 
miles of inter-state electric lines covering the territory of Davenport, 
Rock Island and Moline are now being operated. For a most excel- 
lent system of water-works, in which about $1,200,000 have been 
expended, the city owes no smail debt of gratitude to Hon. Michael 
Donahue, the originator, and his brother Colonel Peter Donahue, of 
San Francisco, Cal., who became associated with him in carrying out 
the enterprise. In connection with the works there is a filter plant, 
recently added, for which the modest claim is made that it is the 
“largest and most expensive mechanical filter plant on the face of 


the globe.” 
Much as can be said in praise of Davenport in other respects, 


possibly the homes of the city deserve the highest commendation. 
It is most emphatically a city of homes. There is no fashionable street 
—no aristocratic “west end” for the princely palaces and spacious 
grounds of the wealthy are scattered all about the city; they are 


located on every hillside and crown every hill top, and the tasteful 
homes of the well to-do often quite as attractive, and even those of 
the laboring man. comfortable and often even beautiful, occupy the 
same neighborhoods. 

The youthful city of Davenport was seriously affected by the 
financial convulsion that spread over the whole country in 1857, but 
the lessons born of the afflictions of that hour impressed themselves, 
and when she emerged from the gloom and gathered her shattered 
forces, a spirit of conservatism prevailed that has influenced the 
policy of the government from that day to this. Davenport has never 
since had a boom, and the almost unparalleled prosperity which she 
enjoys at the present time is based upon actual and not superficial 
foundations. The makers of Davenport were men of solid attain- 
ments and worth, they loved the city of their creation with no ordi- 
nary affection, and the men who are contributing to its development 
and welfare to-day are their worthy successors. 

In the early days, New England, New York and Ohio were largely 
represented in the population of Davenport—to-day there are to be 
found within its limits representatives from nearly all the civilized 


countries of the world. 
M. PEck. 
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William Stevens Perry, the oldest and only surviving son of the 
late Stephen, and Katharine Whittemore (Stevens) Perry, was born 
in Providence, R. L., January 22, 1832. He is descended on his 
father’s side from John Perry, who arrived in New England in 1636, 
in the ship in which the “ Apostle” Eliot came over, and is styled 
“cousin” in a letter from the great Puritan missionary to the Indians. 
On the maternal side he is descended from William Stevens, of Fal- 
mouth, Maine, a privateer’s man on the frigate “ Boston,” during the 
Revolution, and his son of the same name, a lieutenant in the 
United States army during the war of 1812. 

Educated in the private and public shools of the city of his birth, 
he passed from the Providence High School, then under the charge 
of Prof. Albert Harkness, LL. D., to enter Brown University 
whence he migrated to Harvard College, in 1851, connecting himself 
as Sophomore with the class of 1854. He was graduated with his 
class, having an appointment at the Commencement, although he was 
absent from college during the Junior year, in consequence of ill 
health. After graduation, he spent several months at the Virginia 
Theological Seminary, near Alexandria, and then his family having 
removed at the time of his entering Harvard to their place at Water- 
town, Mass., returned home to take charge, as a candidate for orders 
and a lay reader, of an effort to found an Episcopal church in the 
adjoining town of Newton. The parish of Grace Church, Newton, 
was organized in his father’s house, at the corner of Galen and 
Williams street, in Watertown, and Mr. Perry was the vestry clerk, 
Sunday-school superintendent and lay-reader of the earliest years of 
this now prosperous and wealthy parish. In the meantime he 
prosecuted his theological studies under the direction of the Rev. 
Alexander H. Vinton, D.D., of St. Paul’s, Boston, and the Rev. 
John S. Stone, D.D., of Brookline, Mass. He was ordered deacon 
in the temporary place of worship occupied by the congregation of 
Grace Church, Newton, by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Manton Eastburn, 
Bishop of Massachusetts. He was advanced to the priesthood by 
the same prelate in St. Paul’s, Boston, April 7, 1858, his uncle, the 
Rev. William Bacon Stevens, D.D., of St. Andrew’s Church, Phila- 
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delphia, being the preacher. He was assistant to the rector of St. 
Paul's, Dr. A. H. Vinton, 1857-8; rector of St. Luke’s, Nashua, N. 
H., 1858-61; rector of St. Stephen’s, Portland, Maine, 1861-3 ; 
rector of St. Michael’s, Litchfield, Conn., 1864-9, and of Trinity, 
Geneva, Western New York, 1869-76. Early in 1876, after having 
declined the foreign secretaryship of the Board of Missions, he was 
tendered the presidency of Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, which he 
refused. Shortly after, he was unanimously elected to the presidency 
of Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y., which he accepted. He had pre- 
viously served as professor of history in the same institution (without 
salary) 1871-74. He remained at Hobart, retaining also his rector- 
ship of Trinity Church, until his consecration to the episcopate. 
From the very beginning of his ministry he was busily engaged in 
general church work in addition to his parochial labors. He was a 
deputy from the diocese of New Hampshire to the General Con- 
vention of 1859, at Richmond, Va., the first held subsequent to his 
ordination, and as a deputy, an officer, or as a bishop, he has been 
present at every triennial convention held since that time. He was 
a deputy from Maine in 1862, and from the diocese of Western New 
York, in 1871. He was appointed an assistant-secretary to the 
House of Deputies, in 1862, and was the secretary of the Convention 
from 1865 to1876. As assistant-secretary, charged with the calling 
of the roll at the General Convention of 1862, he gave to the world 
a striking proof of the unity of the American Church by calling, 
entirely of his own motion and without any instructions to this effect, 
on each vote of the house by dioceses, the unrepresented southern 
dioceses just as if their accredited delegations were present in their 
seats. He was associated by the Convention of 1859 with the cele- 
brated Rev. Dr. Francis Lister Hawks, in the preparation and publi- 
cation of an annotated edition of the early records of the General 
Convention legislation. One volume in octavo, under the joint 
editorship of Dr. Hawks and Mr. Perry, appeared in 1861; but the 
further prosecution of this was interrupted by the breaking out of 
the civil war. The work was finally issued under the sole editor- 
ship of Dr. William Stevens Perry, in three volumes, in 1874, two 
volumes composing the reprinted journal, 1785-1835, and one volume 
being devoted to illustrative notes and documents, In 1868, on the 
death of Dr. Hawks, Dr. Perry was appointed by the two Houses of 
Convention “ Historiographer ” of the American church, This most 
complimentary and important official position he still retains. 
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In 1862, on January 15, he was married in Rosse Chapel, Gam- 
bier, Ohio, by Bishop Bedell, to Sara Abbott Woods, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. Thomas Mather Smith, D.D., sometime 
President of Kenyon College, and for eighteen years Professor of 
Systematic Divinity in the theological seminary of the diocese of 
Ohio—and Mary Greenleaf (Woods), his wife. On the paternal 
side, Mrs. Perry is descended from the Rev. Cotton Mather Smith, 
of Sharon, Conn, the father of the Hon. John Cotton Smith, LL.D., 
Governor of Conn., and through him, according to Governor 
Smith’s family memoranda, from Increase Mather, D.D., President of 
Harvard College, and John Cotton, the Puritan vicar of St. Botolph’s, 
Boston, England, and first minister of Boston, New England. Her 
maternal grandfather was the celebrated Leonard Woods, D.D., 
theological professor at Andover Theological Seminary. 

Mr. Perry received his “ A. M.” in course from Harvard, in 1857, 
and an ad eundem “M. A.,” from the University of Bishops’ College, 
Lenoxville, Canada East, in 1859, on occasion of his preaching the 
“convocation” sermon. In 1869 he received the degree of “ D.D.,” 
from Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. He was made “ LL.D.” by 
William and Mary College, ~ Williamsburg, Va., in 1876, on his 
accession to the presidency of Hobart College. He received the 
degree of “D.C.L.,” from the University of Bishop’s College, in 
1885 ; again from the University of King’s College, Windsor, Nova 
Scotia, in 1886; and still again from the University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tenn., in 1893. At the Eucenia of the University of 
Oxford, England, June, 1888, he received the honorary degree of 
“D.D., Oxon.,” an honor which he shares with two other living 
American divines alone—the Rt. Rev. William Crosswell Doane, 
D.D., LL. D., Bishop of Albany, and the Rt. Rev. Henry Codman 
Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New York. In 1887, in the eleventh 
year of his episcopate, he was unanimously elected by the Synod, 
“ Lord Bishop of Nova Scotia” —the oldest British colonial see ; but 
he declined this honor, one never before tendered to any other than 
one of English birth and allegiance. 

Bishop Perry is by virtue of the Revolutionary services of his 
great-grandfather, Lieutenant Abel Perry, of the Massachusetts 
Continental Line, an hereditary member of the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati, and has been for anumber of years a chaplain-general of the 
order. As such he preached the sermon before the Society in St. Paul’s 
Chapel, New York City, on occasion of the centennial observance 
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of the inauguration of George Washington, as President of the United 
States, April 28, 1889. This discourse, printed in various editions, 
appears in the sumptuous official record of the observance of this 
day which is said to be the handsomest volume ever printed in the 
United States. He is also president of the Iowa State Society of 
the Sons of the Revolution, and a member of the New York Society 
of that body. He is a member of the Society of the War of 1812, 
and of the Naval order of the United States. 

He was unanimously elected Bishop of Iowa, in May, 1876, 
receiving the unanimous confirmatiou of the standing committees 
and the bishops of the church ; and was consecrated to the episco- 
pate in Trinity Church, Geneva, New York, September roth, of the 
same year, by his maternal uncle, the Rt. Rev. William Bacon 
Stevens, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Pennsylvania, assisted by the Rt. 
Rev. Dr. Cleveland Coxe, Bishop of Western New York; the Rt. 
Rev. Dr. Kerfoot, Bishop of Pittsburgh; the Rt. Rev. Dr. Bissell, 
Bishop of Vermont, and the Most Rev. Dr. Oxenden, Lord Bishop 
of Montreal and Metropolitan of Canada. During his episcopate he 
has seen the numbers of his clergy, his churches, and his congrega- 
tions increase nearly or quite three-fold. He has consecrated fifty 
churches. He has held over one hundred ordinations. He has 
founded two large church schools at Davenport, Ia. One of these is 
Saint Katharine’s Hall, for girls, named for his beloved mother, and 
now in itstenth year (1894) of successful life. The other is Kemper 
Hall, for boys, a boarding school with accommodations for sixty pupils 
which is nine years old. He has at present in view the establish- 
ment of a church hospital in his See city, having just purchased for 
this purpose a most desirable piece of property, occupying a com- 
manding site. The church “realty” at Davenport, comprising the 
college building, the theological hall, the professors’ houses, Kemper 
Hall, St. Katharine’s, the Bishop’s house, the cathedral and two 
other churches, with their guild-halls and rectories, represent an 
expenditure and present value of over half a million of dollars ; 
and for architectural beauty and charm of situation are not excelled 
in any diocese in the land. 

The present Bishop of Iowa has attended and taken part in the 
Lambell Conferences of 1878 and 1888 ; and his printed account of 
the first of these meetings elicited the special commendation of the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Archibald Campbell Tait, as the 
best record of the Conference that had appeared in print. His story 
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of the Conferences of 1888 has also been privately printed. Hewas 
also an interested member of the “Alt Katholik” Conferences held at 
Bonn, in 1875, at which gathering he made the acquaintance of the 
celebrated Dr. Ignatius von Déllinger, whom he afterwards visited 
in Munich. It was at this meeting that he made the acquaintance of 
Canon Lindon, Prebendary Meyrick, Lord Plunkett, now Archbishop 
of Dublin, and a number of the dignitaries of the Holy Eastern 
Church. He has crossed the ocean ten times and is well known both 
in Great Britain, on this continent and in the Colonial possessions 
of England. 

Bishop Perry is probably the most voluminous writer of the 
American Episcopal bench. A list of his various publications, as 
contained in the Bibliography of the American Historical Associ- 
ation, published in 1889, ’90, ’91 and ’92, occupies a dozen closely 
printed octavo pages, and including a score of volumes in quarto, 
octavo and duodecimo, comprises fully one hundred and twenty-four 
separate titles. His writings are chiefly historical, although he has 
published sermons preached in Westminister Abbey, St. Paul’s, 
London, and other cathedrals and churches abroad, and besides 
these, sketches of travel and contributions to general literature. His 
private library contains over fifteen thousand volumes, as many 
valuable unbound, monographs and pamphlets, and over one hundred 
volumes of unpublished MssS. 

Bishop Perry received the thanks of the authorities of the state 
of Virginia for his publication of a quarto volume of Papers Relating 
to the History of the Church in Virginia; for his five quarto volumes 
privately printed, of Astorical Collections of the American Colonial 
Church, and his three annotated volumes in octavo of 4 Aa/f- 
Century of the Legislation of the American Episcopal Church, he 
received the thanks of the General Convention of the Church. He is a 
member of a large number of the state historical societies, of the Eth- 
nological Society, of the Numismatic Society and of the American 
Historical Association. He was one of the three bishops on the Com- 
mission appointed to prepare and report 7he Standard Prayer Book 
of 1892; and will possess one of the twelve vellum folio copies of 
this work ;from the De Vinne Press, presented to the Presiding 
Bishop, the President of the House of Deputies, the archives of the 
Church and the members of the committee, by Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, of New York, a lay member of this important committee. 





NEWARK, N. J., INCORPORATED.—III. 
ITS FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS, 


For one hundred and thirty-eight years, Newark, N. J., had been 
slowly, but steadily growing, from a small settlement composed of a 
few immigrants from New England, to a town of nearly eight thou- 
sand inhabitants. Compared with the rapid rise of modern cities it 
was a very slow growth, indeed ; but during the same period, all the 
surrounding wilderness had been made to “blossom as the rose.” 
The forests on every side for a hundred miles around had given way 
to flourishing towns and cultivated fields ; and New York, with its 
population of seventy thousand, was looking to New Jersey for its 
breadstuffs and its clothing. It was no longer a struggle on the part 
of Jerseymen for wherewith to feed and clothe themselves, but, rather, 
for whereby to get to market the products of their farms and facto- 
ries, as well as wherein to keep safely their money and whereat to 
transact their monetary business. There was not, up to this time, 
1803, a bank in the state of New Jersey, and Newark was not only 
the great market town for the farmers of Hunterdon, Morris, Sussex 
and Warren counties, but its manufacturing industries were rapidly 
increasing. The necessity of a bank of deposit was urgent, and 
accordingly, at a session of the Legislature of 1803-4, a charter was 
granted under which the Newark Banking and Insurance Company 
was organized. The name was changed, upon the third extension of 
its charter, to the Newark Banking Company, and, again, in 1865, 
having become a national bank, it took the name of the National 
Newark Banking Company. 

The first meeting of the stockholders of this bank was held May 
4, 1804, and on this occasion the first board of directors was elected, 
as follows: Elisha Boudinot, Archibald Mercer, J. N. Cumming, 
William S. Pennington, David D. Crane, Silas Condit, John Crawford, 
Aaron Coe, George Nelson, Moses Hedden and Stephen Hayes. On 
the 15th of the same month the board of directors met, and elected, 
as president, Elisha Boudinot, and as cashier, William Whitehead. 
The business of the bank was at first conducted in the parlor of a 
private residence on Broad street, and on the opening day deposits to 
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the amount of $4,000 were received. No suitable provision having 
yet been made for the safe keeping of money and valuable papers, 
they were, from time to time, placed in the vaults of the Manhattan 
Company’s Bank in New York. In 1805, property was purchased 
by the institution on the north-west corner of Broad and Bank streets, 
then called Maiden Lane, and a building adapted to its purposes 
erected. Upon this site the bank is still located, though in a much 
more substantial and elegant edifice, erected in 1856. The original 
capital of the bank was first increased in 1828; again in 1833; and 
still again in 1836. Its present capital is $500,000, with a surplus 
and undivided profits, January 1, 1894, of about $400,000. 

The patriotic part taken by the bank at the commencement, and 
throughout the late Rebellion, was creditable not only to the officers 
and board of directors, but to its numerous stockholders. The first 
issue of United States bonds for the maintenance of the war was 
offered at a crisis when it could no longer be prosecuted without 
more permanent relief than could be had from treasury notes, which 
had been used. The question was anxiously discussed in every 
thoughtful mind: Would the bonds be taken? and by whom? 
Would the banks dare to take them? If the banks declined, would 
any one, after such declination, be willing to take them? It was 
evident that without money, the war could not be carried on, and the 
Union must be dissolved. It was a fearful crisis. In the emergeiicy, 
however, a few leading bank officers in New York city stepped for- 
ward and, without waiting even for the sanction of their boards of 
direction subscribed for the first $50,000,coo. ‘Those officers knew 
that there were among their stockholders many not in sympathy with 
the war, and many others unready to make any sacrifice for their 
country ; but, with a heroism that has been hardly appreciated, those 
officers took a stand which turned the scale in favor of the govern- 
ment, and really saved the country. After the banks had thus shown 
their confidence in the Union, the public took the bonds with 
enthusiasm and the government was secure in its credit and ability 
to provide for the war. The Newark Banking company, took as its 
share, $50,000 of that first issue of United States bonds. This was, 
however, but a small item of the financial aid afforded by this bank 
in those trying times. In 1861, the bank purchased of the govern- 
ment treasury notes to the amount of $205,000 ; and, in 1863 and 
1864, purchased United States indebtedness certificates amounting 
to $558,000. To the State it loaned, in 1861, $150,coo for the purpose 
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of equipping troops, etc.; also to the city of Newark and to the 
county of Essex it advanced large sums of money to pay bounties, etc. 

The presidents of this bank have been as follows : Elisha Boudi- 
not, elected 1804; John N. Cumming, 1815; Silas Condit, 1820; 
John Taylor, 1842; James B. Pinneo, September 14, 1854, and the 
present incumbent, Charles G. Rockwood, January 13, 1887. The 
cashiers have been William Whitehead, elected 1804; Aaron Beach, 
1810 (died in office); William M. Vermilye, 1841; Jacob D. Vermilye, 
1843; Charles G. Rockwood, 1858; Philip D. Crater, 1887 (died in 
office); Henry W. Tunis, January 1, 1894. On January 2, 1894, 
Edward S. Campbell was elected vice-president of the bank. He had 
been for several years cashier of the National Bank of New Jersey, 
at New Brunswick. 

Elisha Boudinot, the first president of the bank was a native of 
Philadelphia, in which city he was born in 1742. In early life he 
became a resident of Newark, N. J., where he acquired a high repu- 
tation as a lawyer, and was greatly esteemed for his many excellent 
qualities. In 1798, he was appointed one of the Justices of the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey, an office which he held for seven 
years. He died in Newark, October 12, 1819. 

James Beza Pinneo, who, during a period of nearly thirty-three 
years, was president of this bank, began his business career as a clerk 
in a mercantile house in New York city. Having served in this 
capacity six years, he became a partner in the establishment. Being 
a great student, and fond of books, he formed quite naturally the 
acquaintance of Mr. William B. Kinney, who was at that time 
librarian of the New York Mercantile Library, and subsequently well 
known as a polished writer and a distinguished diplomatist. With 
him, Mr. Pinneo removed to Newark, N. J., where they together 
established in 1833, the Newark Daily Advertiser, now one of the most 
widely known newspapers of the land. In 1839 he became a partner 
in the great manufacturing firm of William Rankin & Company, from 
which he retired in 1852, with an ample fortune. In 1854, he suc- 
ceeded Mr. John Taylor as president of the Newark Banking Com- 
pany, and remained in that position until his death in 1887. 








—— 
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CHARLES GREENE ROCKWOOD. 


As early as 1636, the name of Rockwood appears among those of 
the first settlers of New England. In the public records the name 
was sometimes spelled Rockets, but in no will, deed, petition or cer- 
tificate, ancient or modern, signed by any member of the family, was 
the name ever spelled otherwise than Rockwood. Dorchester, Brain- 
tree, Medfield, Weymouth and Mendon were the localities in which 
this growing and prosperous family fixed their early habitation, and 
the town records of these places show that they were among the 
most prominent, enterprising and best educated of their citizens. 
The father and grandfather of the subject of this sketch were both 
graduated from Harvard University. The grandfather, Ebenezer 
Rockwood, studied medicine, and at the commencement of the 
Revolutionary war entered the Continental army as a surgeon. Sub- 
sequently he settled at Wilton, N. H., where he became, not only 
eminent in his profession, but highly influential in all affairs, civil 
and religious. . At the ripe age of eighty-four years, he died amidst 
the grief of friends and the regrets of the community. His second 
son, also named Ebenezer, was the father of Mr. Charles G. Rock- 
wood, of whom we here write. He was graduated, as has been 
already said, from Harvard University, studied law in Boston, and 
subsequently entered upon the practice of his profession in that city, 
giving evidence of mental abilities and of a thorough knowledge of 
the law, as well as of great gifts as an orator, which could have won 
for him a high position at the bar. But death suddenly put an end 
to a career that was just beginning to be prosperous, and full of 
promise. He died at the early age of thirty-four years. The maiden 
name of the widow thus left with four children, was Elizabeth Breese 
Hazard, a daughter of Ebenezer Hazard, who was postmaster- 
general of the United States under President Washington, from 1782 
to 1789—a man of rare mental powers, highly cultured, thoroughly 
versed in the ancient languages, a writer of several voluminous his- 
torical works, a contributor of valuable historical papers to various 
learned societies and, withal, a sagacious business man and financier, 
whose monument as such is “The Insurance Company of North 
America in Philadelphia,” of which he was an original director, the 
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first secretary, and the untiring business manager. On the maternal 
side, he was the grandfather of the subject of this sketch. 

Charles Greene Rockwood, who succeeded Mr. James B. Pinneo 
as president of the National Newark Banking Company, was born in 
Boston, July 19, 1814. While yet an infant, his father died, and the 
bereaved mother, with her children, removed from Boston to the 
home of her father in Philadelphia. Mrs. Rockwood was married 
some years after to Rev. Thomas E. Vermilye, D. D., LL. D., at that 
time a promising young clergyman. and subsequently an eminent 
divine and distinguished pastor inthe Collegiate Reformed Dutch 
Church, of New York city. It was to the fatherly care of this excel- 
lent man, as well as to the instructions of a highly cultured mother, 
that Mr. Rockwood was indebted for his early training. At a suitable 
age he was placed at school, but, after completing the course of 
studies afforded at the then well known academy of E. W. Morse, in 
New York city, he was allowed to gratify his inclination for a busi- 
ness life, and, accordingly, at the age of fifteen years entered, as a 
clerk, an extensive mercantile house in the same city, where he 
remained until he reached his majority. Having made himself 
familiar with the business of banking, he was in 1846, invited to 
assume the cashiership of “The Orange Bank,” in the city of 
Orange, N. J. The capital of this institution was at that time so 
much impaired that no dividends could be paid to its stockholders. In 
this connection he remained until the bank had been restored to a 
healthy condition, and the payment of dividends resumed, when, in 
1849, he received the appointment of cashier of “The Stamford 
Bank,” in Stamford, Conn. In 1852, he left this position to establish 
the private banking house of Rockwood, Hazards & Co., in Mauch 
Chunk, Pa., he and his cousin, Fisher Hazard, being the active part- 
ners. In 1857, a chartered bank having been organized in Mauch 
Chunk, he became the first cashier of the Bank of Norwalk, Conn., 
a newly established institution. Here, however, he remained only 
long enough to see that a prosperous career seemed to be insured to 
the new enterprise. A field of greater labor and reponsibility was 
awaiting him in Newark, N. J. The Newark Banking Company, the 
oldest chartered institution of the kind in the state, and of which we 
have already spoken, had called him as a successor to its cashier, 
Mr. Jacob D. Vermilye, who was called to the cashiership, and sub- 
sequently to the presidency of the Merchants National Bank, of New 
York city. It was in February, 1858, that Mr. Rockwood entered 
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upon his new office, and during the long period of thirty-six years he 
has remained in connection with this bank. As its cashier he served 
twenty-nine years, becoming its president in January, 1887. From 
that time to the present, he has been daily at his desk engaged in the 
discharge of his onerous duties, notwithstanding his fourscore years. 

There is much in the life and character of Mr. Rockwood that 
would afford the most valuable lessons to young men, not a few of 
whom, through his advice and assistance, have risen to positions of 
honor and profit, while there are many, doubtless, upon whose hearts 
are written grateful memories of him, which can never be effaced. 
Though silence is enjoined in regard to many details, some pleasing 
traits in the character of Mr. Rockwood may be gathered from the 
facts, that while comparatively a young man he was largely instru- 
mental in causing the erection of a new edifice for the Presbyterian 
Church in Mauch Chunk, Pa., making his banking room a place of 
meeting for that purpose; and that now, in his eightieth year he is 
an active director in the Young Men’s Christian Association, of 
Newark, N. J. To Christian and philanthropic work he has always 
given largely of his time. Inthe Essex County Bible Society he has 
been and still is a valuable member, and was a few years since its 
president. In educational matters he has also been very serviceable, 
having filled for more than thirty years the office of trustee of the 
Newark Academy, one of the oldest institutions of the state, and 
having acted during most of that period as secretary and treasurer of 
its board of trustees—offices which he still retains. Of the Howard 
Savings Institution he has been a director, almost from its organi- 
zation to the present day. Although not a follower in the footsteps 
of his distinguished grandfather as a writer of books, Mr. Rockwood 
possesses much literary ability, as has been proved by the various 
published articles from his pen. Mr. Rockwood’s religious life has 
been identified with the Presbyterian Church. During all his resi- 
dence in Newark, N. J., he has been connected with the High Street 
Church, of which he has long been an elder. 

In 1840, he was married to Sarah, daughter of George B. and 
Joanna Smith, of New York city. Of the four children of this mar- 
riage, only one is living, Professor Charles G. Rockwood, Jr., of 
Princeton College. 





THE BAR OF NEWARK. 
CORTLANDT PARKER. 


The earliest American ancestor of the subject of this sketch was 
Elisha Parker, one of the colony from Massachusetts, who settled 
Woodbridge, Middlesex County, New Jersey, and who as early as 
1675, was the proprietor of a considerable tract of land in its vicinity, 
The records of that day say little more of him than to chronicle the 
fact that his wife was a sister of Governor Hinckley, of Massachu- 
setts, and to give the names of his children. His second son was 
also named Elisha. He was apparently more of a public man. In 
1694 he was appointed high sheriff of Middlesex, and subsequently 
represented it in the Provincial Assembly. In 1712 he was made a 
member of Governor Hunter’s council, and first took his seat in that 
body January 7, 1713. He was selected by the Governor as one of 
three individuals commissioned as custodians of the Provincial seal, 
such office inaugurating the Court of Chancery of New Jersey. His 
son, Johr Parker, was also a member of the Governor’s council, first 
taking his seat under Governor Hunter, April 9, 1718, and_ holding 
it throughout the administrations of Governors Burnet and Mont- 
gomerie, and during the early part of that of Governor Cosby, when, 
in 1732, he died. He had several children, one of whom was James 
Parker, born in 1725. Like his father and grandfather, he also, took 
a prominent part in the government of the province, having been 
appointed by the king a member of Governor Franklin’s council in 
July, 1764, and continuing a member of that body until the Revolu- 
tion put an end to its existence. He held other public trusts— 
among them, that of Register of the Board of Proprietors for East 
New Jersey. His second son, James, born March 3, 1776, became 
also prominently connected with public affairs in New Jersey. He 
was a distinguished member of the state legislature twelve years, as 
well as of the National Congress for four, and filled many important 
public offices and trusts, and among these, that for settling the 
boundary between New York and New Jersey. This distinguished 
Jerseyman was the father of Cortlandt Parker, concerning whom we 
now write. 

Cortlandt Parker was born in June, 1818, at Perth Amboy, N. 
J., which was the birth-place and home of three preceding gener- 
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ations. His early years were passed under the family roof, and his 
early education was received in the schools of his native city. At 
the age of fourteen he was admitted to the Freshman class in Rut- 
gers College, New Jersey, and throughout the four years during 
which he remained in this institution, he maintained a high rank in 
all his studies, and, finally, in 1836, was graduated with the first 
honor, delivering upon the occasion, the valedictory address, to 
which he was entitled by reason of his scholarship. His class was 
one specially distinguished in after life. Among its members were 
Joseph P. Bradley, late a justice of the United States Supreme Court; 
Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, late Secretary of State of the United 
States; William A. Newell, formerly Governor of New Jersey; 
Henry Waldron, long a Member of Congress from Michigan ; 
Professor Coakley, of New York University, and several doctors of 
divinity in the Reformed Dutch Church. 

It may be presumed that the profession of the law was Mr. 
Parker’s own choice, not made, however, as is too frequently the 
case, because it is a gentlemanly vocation, but from an early high 
appreciation of its claims as a field for public usefulness, And in 
thus choosing, he made no mistake. The first choice of his classmate, 
young Bradley, was the ministry ; and if we may believe tradition, 
he never would have been a justice of the Supreme Court, but for 
the sagacious advice of his boyish friends, young Parker and Freling- 
huysen, who had as wisely judged in this case as in their own. Mr. 
Parker began the study of law in the office of Hon. Theodore 
Frelinghuysen, then a practitioner in Newark, N. J., and an active 
participant in the affairs of that newly created city. Within three 
years, however, Mr. Frelinghuysen retired from practice, and Mr. 
Parker completed his studies in the office of Amzi Armstrong, a 
young lawyer of high attainments and great promise, carried away 
by consumption just as he was reaching the acme of professional life, 
and after attaining prominence as a member of the state Senate. 
In 1839 Mr. Parker was admitted to the bar, at the same term with 
his friend Frelinghuysen, and three months earlier than Mr. Bradley, 
who was, however, much then senior in age. From that time he 
gave himself up to his profession in which he is still, apparently in 
all the vigor of life, fully occupied from morn to night, while his 
early confreres are all gone, with one exception, Mr. Grover, who 
still lives, but no longer a daily toiler. From his first appearance at 
the bar up tothe present day, Mr. Parker, as a lawyer, has met with 
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uninterrupted success, and this is not surprising, for, distinction out- 
side of his profession seems never to have entered his mind. 
Thorough knowledge of the law and familiarity with every thing 
that could adorn, as well as strengthen him as a lawyer, were fore- 
most in his thought, and thus his qualities as an orator, an advocate 
and a jurist are the legitimate issue of well trained and well nurtured 
powers directed by a single purpose. It is not difficult to believe 
that such devotion to his work has kept him out of the race of poli- 
tics, though throughout his life and especially during the civil war, 
he has always been outspoken, earnest, and a leader among the 
foremost. In the line of duty, he was always ready to perform any 
task, however disagreeable, and doubtless, in the line of duty, he 
would have accepted any public office however distasteful, Public 
office was never sought by him, and he never held but one, that of 
prosecutor of the pleas of Essex County, N. J., upon which he 
entered in 1857, and from which he retired in 1867. With distin- 
guished repute as an efficient, conscientious, fearless and upright 
officer. Though he never held any other office it was not for lack of 
opportunity. He was named to the Legislature as proper selection 
for Chancellor in 1857, and twice was prominently named as attorney 
general of the state. He was offered also the post of justice of the 
state Supreme Court. By Mr. Secretary Fish and President Grant, 
he was tendered a judgeship on the bench of the court for settling 
the Alabama claims. All these positions he declined. President 
Hayes tendered to him the mission to Russia, and President Arthur 
that to Vienna. These offers he also declined, and, at a later period, 
declined a nomination for Congress made in opposition to his wishes 
by a Republican convention. His legal knowledge and experience 
were, however, never withheld from the state when, upon important 
occasions, they were demanded. The difficult task of revising the 
laws was assigned to him jointly with Chief Justice Beasley and 
Justice Depue, by the legislature, and performed to the satisfaction of 
the courts and the people. He served also as acommissioner to settle 
the disputed boundary lines between New Jersey and Delaware. ‘To 
him is the state mainly indebted for the passage of the General Rail- 
road Law which has been the means of ridding it of its most abun- 
dant source of corruption. In such and other ways has Mr. Parker 
rendered services to the state, which are not commonly known to 
the many, and to the publicity of which he has always seemed to be 
indifferent. But, not to the state alone has he given the benefit of 
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his legal attainments and his experience. The Protesant Episcopal 
church, with which he is connected, numbers him among its most 
valued laymen, and to its diocesan conventions he is, year after year, 
a chosen delegate, while he has been a member, likewise, at the 
general convention six times. 

The limits of this sketch do not permit of an account of Mr. 
Parker’s career as a lawyer. It has extended over half a century 
and still continues to be run with nearly all his youthful vigor. A 
mere list of the important causes in which he has been engaged 
would cover many times the space here occupied in speaking of him. 
The Meeker will case, in which he early distinguished himself, 
occupies a prominent place among the celebrated cases which, having 
had their origin in a county court, have run through all the higher 
courts of the state, to be finally settled in the highest court of the 
Union. This litigation covered four or five years, with varied re- 
sult. Upon the side opposed to him were the afterwards Justice 
Bradley already mentioned ; Mr. Pennington, afterwards an influen- 
tial member of Congress, and before that Governor of New Jersey ; 
Mr. Dayton, a Senator of the United States, and afterwards Attorney 
General of New Jersey and Minister to France; Mr. Halsted, after- 
wards Chancellor of New Jersey. With Mr. Parker, then a com- 
paratively young man, were Mr. Asa Whitehead, one of Newark’s 
most distinguished lawyers ; Mr. Frelinghuysen, already mentioned, 
subsequently Attorney General of the State, Senator of the United 
States and Secretary of State under President Arthur, and Mr. 
Runyon, afterwards Chancellor of New Jersey, and now Ambassador 
to Germany. Another litigation of note managed by Mr. Parker is 
known as the Bridge case ; suits brought to prevent the construction 
of two bridges across the Passaic river, to the injury of the com- 
merce and navigation of Newark, N. J. Herein was involved the 
constitutional question as to whether tidal waters leading to a port 
could be obstructed under authority of a state legislature. This 
case passed from a hearing before Mr. Justice Grier, of the N. J. 
Supreme Court, on appeal by Mr. Parker’s clients to the U. S. 

“Supreme Court, Mr. Justice Taney, presiding. The Court divided 
in opinion, so that Judge Grier’s decision was unreversed. After- 
wards under Chief Justice Chase, the constitutional question was 
settled, not exactly in accordance with the opinion of Judge Grier, 
but by the announcement of a doctrine that, where the navigable 
water existed wholly within the bounds of a state, its legislature 
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could authorize obstructions, wx/ess Congress had passed or should 
pass an act forbidding it. The great Lease Case, so called, involv- 
ing many millions of dollars, in which the right of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. to acquire the United Railroad & Canal Companies 
of New Jersey, was closed for the Pennsylvania Co., by Mr. Parker, 
and by the late Judge Black, for the stockholders who complained. 
In the contest between the Erie and the Morris & Essex Railroad, 
respecting the right of way and occupation of the tunnel leading to 
New York, Mr. Parker was of counsel for the Morris & Essex, the 
winning party. 

For many years Mr. Parker has been spoken of as the leader of 
the New Jersey bar, but, as such, his eloquent speeches and powerful 
arguments are not preserved in a form in which they are easily ac- 
cessible to the general reader. Many, however, of his orations and 
addresses, delivered before public assemblies and learned societies, 
may be found in the leading libraries of the country. Some of those 
most frequently referred to are published under tne following titles : 
“The Moral Guilt of the Rebellion,” 1862; “ Philip Kearney, 
Soldier and Patriot,” 1863; ‘Our Triumphs and our Duties,” 
1865; “ New Jersey, Her Present and Future,” 1870; “Abraham 
Lincoln,” 1872 ; “ The Open Bible, or Tolerant Christianity,” 1876 ; 
“ Alexander Hamilton and William Paterson,” 1880; delivered be- 
fore the American Bar Association, of which he was subsequently 
president, and as such delivered, another address, “ Justice Joseph 
P. Bradley,” 1893. Many others might be named, enough to make 
a portly volume. Mr. Parker’s scholarly attainments and literary 
labors have won for him the degree of LL. D., from his Alma Mater, 
Rutgers College, as well as from the College of New Jersey. He 
has lately acted as senior counsel in the two cases of great interest 
to his native state. One of which a “ gerrymander,” so called, was 
defeated by the establishment of the doctrine that the practice of 
electing members of the Assembly by districts, introduced {in and 
existing since 1851, was unconstitutional, and that they be chosen by 
general vote of the county; the other, not yet decided, involving 
the question which of the two separate contending bodies is the 
Senate of the state. 

The engraving accompanying this sketch is taken from a crayon 
drawing made some years ago. But Mr. Parker is a young looking 
man for his years, little changed in general appearance, erect, alert, 
ruddy, and this portrait will readily be recognized by all his friends. 





WASHINGTON AT PRINCETON. 
On, to the battle’s front 
Rides the undaunted chief; 
On, past his quailing troops, 
On, towards the charging foe; 
Halts there unmoveable. 


Well know his wavering men 
What means that last appeal,— 
“ Rally, boys, rally!” 


Full in the battle’s brunt 
There stands their dauntless chief 
While forms the foeman’s line:— 


“ Ready! Aim! Fire!” 
—the dread 
Roar of their musketry 
Answers to ours,—the smoke 
Hides him we love— 


Oh God! 
Wrapt 1n that murky cloud 
What sight awaits our gaze? 
Has he too fallen, pierced,— 
Pierced by the deadly shot 
Hurled in by friend and foe ?— 


Ha! see—the foe is flying, 
While mid the dead and dying 


We hail our hero chief 
Scatheless beyond belief;— 


“Thank God!” — 
“Away, away! 
On, on! and win the day!” 


CHARLES D. Pratt. 





THE NEW YORK POST OFFICE. 
CHARLES WILLOUGHBY DAYTON. 


No other governmental institution in America reaches constantly 
and intimately so large a number of people as the New York Post 
Office. The business handled is immense. As the office of the 
metropolis its influence is national. As the office of the principal 
commercial entrepot, where centre the great steamship lines, its 
importance is international. Its annual financial transactions amount 
to about one hundred and fifty million dollars. The free delivery 
service handles three hundred and thirty-five million pieces, the 
registry eight and one-half millions. The foreign letters are fifty-six 
millions, weighing nearly two thousand tons ; while the other foreign 
mail matters received or despatched by steamer amount to five tons 
daily. Besides the large city delivery, the domestic and foreign 
mails distributed and despatched through this office give an average 
for each day of the round year of eleven thousand bags and pouches, 
weighing about four hundred tons. This includes about one and 
one-fourth million personal communications. For the entire year 
we have more than a half billion communications, four million mail 
bags, and one hundred and forty thousand tons of matter. About 
one billion pieces of mail matter were handled in this city last year. 
The net revenues to the government, beyond the expenses of the 
office, for the year 1892, were four and one-half million dollars. 

The official head of such a business becomes one of the most 
important appointees of the general government. This results not 
only from the magnitude of the business, but still more from its 
nature. In this age of material progress no especial development is 
more significant than the astonishing changes in methods and rapidity 
of communication, and the uses made of the new facilities. The 
writer has in his possession a letter, mailed from Hanover Court 
House, Virginia, only fifty-six years ago, and received, more than 
two weeks after it was posted, by an anxious young wife in central 
New York, who gladly paid twenty-five cents on its delivery. 

The triumph of telegraph and telephone merely stimulate com- 
munication by mail. They only intensify the demand for the very 
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best results attainable as to speed and safety in mail service. Busi- 
ness is now conducted upon a scale which fifty years ago was practi- 
cally impossible. And in spite of immense and constant use of elec- 
tricity, the main reliance is still upon the mail, which, if not actually 
carried by lightning, vet cannot afford to be too much behind. It 
must at least travel by ‘‘ Lightning Express” and “ Cannon Ball 
Trains,” between the greater centres of business. What may be 
called the social correspondence of the country, quite equal in size 
and importance to the other, also catches the infectious haste which 
permeates the modern atmosphere. Word from the Pacific slope 
used to be a question of months and a doubtful question at that ; 
but now if the mission of business, friendship or love tarries 
twenty-four hours beyond the allotted six days of its swift flight 
across a broad continent, we are up in arms, and want somebody’s 
official head in our basket. 

Since the government has undertaken to convey the products of 
press and pen to the four corners of the earth, the one thing in this 
regard the citizen demands from his government is the utmost 
accessibility, safety and celerity. He makes no account of the cost, 
and, indeed, would like to see the annual deficit in the post-office 
department larger if he could be assured that the greatest of govern- 
mental conveniences for the people was correspondingly improved. 
He believes it the cheapest thing ever sold to the people for taxes. 
He may believe in retrenchment never so hard, but parsimony at 
this point exasperates him. Nor will he rest till the people have 
penny postage from Florida to Alaska. 

Postmaster General Bissell, in his report for 1893, says: 
“ Nearly all the mails to and from the other nations of the world 
are dispatched from, or received, at the New York office. 

“It will be seen, therefore, that the whole country is interested in 
securing the best possible service at this point.” 

Such being the case, with the intelligent American people of every 
name and party, we may be assured that the universal citizen of the 
Republic desires his chief metropolitan officer—the very heart and 
pulsing centre of the United States Mail service—to possess such 
complete service, administrative power, facility of space and equip- 
ment, that its immeasurably important business may be carried on at 
the very highest point of efficiency. 

It has become evident that to the attainment of such results the 
present postmaster of the New York office, Hon. Charles W. Dayton, 
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who received his appointment from President Cleveland, June s, 
1893, is zealously devoting his energies. Many needs unsupplied and 
many points wherein the service could be improved, he was not long 
in discovering, and in such case, one would think that the knowl- 
edge of defects and desire to remove them, ought to be the signal 
for every needed transformation. 

Like his predecessor, Mr. Dayton found himself embarrassed by 
lack of space for business and force for its proper despatch; without 
waiting, he pushed forward the equipment and manning of the new 
branch office on Lexington avenue and 43d street, and by trans- 
ferring the business of the uptown publishing houses to this point, 
gave immediate relief to the main office. 

In a business like this, so vital to all interests of the people, and 
in view of the wealth of the nation as well as the handsome net 
revenue (four and one-half millions) from this great office of New 
York city, whatever else lacks or waits, there should be no hesitation 
in providing hands and facilities for the most complete service that 
money will secure.* 

One man has already by his administration of this office made for 
himself a national reputation, and should Mr. Dayton, by his resour- 
ces, resolution and persistence succeed in doing for the service and 
for the city what is clearly in his mind to do, the achievement must 
be equally widely recognized.t 

Charles Willoughby Dayton is descended from New England 
ancestry. His father, Abraham Child Dayton, born in New York 
city, and educated in Europe, was a man of cultivation and literary 

* It is the suggestion of Mr. Dayton that New York and some other post-offices of National 
importance should have special —— without the intervention of rules and methods 


properly applicable to other offices. The Post-Master General adopts and strongly commends 
this suggestion in his last report. 

Another apt suggestion of Mr. Dayton is that the department should own its principal 
branch offices in the city as the Police and Fire departments own their stations in the various 
districts. They could thus be more completely controlled, arranged and equipped in the 
interests of the service. 


+ One incident in the brief administration of Mr. Dayton is very characteristic of his 
determination and ability and worthy of somewhat full mention. It may not be generally 
known that the Post-office building was erected, and is used, in part for Court purposes, and 
as a government building is in the custody of the Secretary of the Treasury. Since 1874, John 
I. Davenport, as Supervisor of Elections for the Southern District of New York has occupied 
three large rooms in the building as an office and place’ of records. This occupancy did not 
seem to Mr. Dayton to be within the provisions of the grant of the property, ,and even if 
appropriate or lawful seemed a great waste of room much needed for postal uses. Upon appli- 
cation to the ancy’ A of the Treasury an order was given for the surrender of the rooms and 
with this instrument Mr. Dayton took and held possession by superior force and strategy. By 
this coup d’état Mr. Davenport was forced to become complainant in the United States Circuit 
Court and the legal issue was made up. So ably was the case managed by Mr. Dayton, who 
was his own lawyer, appearing at the same time as custodian, post-master, and attorney for the 
Secretary of the Treasury, that when Judge E. Henry Lacombe handed down his decision, it 
was found to sustain every position set forth in Mr. Dayton's brief. It is not to be doubted 
that the case will form an important precedent in any similar controversy in the future. 
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tastes, a contributor to the periodicals of the day, and the author of 
“Last Days of Knickerbocker Life in New York.” His mother was 
a daughter of Dr. David Tomlinson, and a descendant of Andrew 
Adams, a signer of the Articles of Confederation, a Colonel of the - 
Continental Army, speaker in 1779 and 1780 of the Continental 
Congress, and afterward Chief Justice of Connecticut. Charles Wil- 
loughby Dayton, grandfather of the subject of this sketch, and for 
whom he was named, removed from Stratford, Connecticut, to New 
York city, where he became a prominent citizen and merchant. 

His grandson and namesake was born October 3, 1846, in 
Brooklyn, New York, but has resided since early infancy in New 
York city. He entered the College of the City of New York, in 1861, 
but without completing his course, left college for a law office. Later 
he entered the law school of Columbia College, from which he gradu- 
ated in 1868, Since that time he has industriously and successfully 
applied himself to the practice of his profession. 

At an early age Mr. Dayton took an interest in politics. In 
1864, too young to vote, he sustained, in public speeches, the 
candidacy of General George B. McClellan. Since the year 1861, he 
had resided in the “ Harlem” section of the city, and is prominently 
identified with its many local interests. In 1881 he was elected to 
the State Legislature, and received the compliment of a place upon 
the Judiciary Committee. He was an able advocate of municipal 
reform, and championed the primary election law of 1881. For 
professional reasons he declined a renomination. 

Mr. Dayton is a trustee of the Church of the Puritans, a director 
and the counsel of the Twelfth Ward Bank and of the Twelfth 
Ward Savings Bank, a trustee of the Harlem Library and of the 
Harlem Law Library, and president of the Board for the Improve- 
ment of Park avenue above One Hundred and sixth street, an 
improvement involving the expenditure of several million dollars. 
It was largely through Mr. Dayton’s instrumentality that the Legis- 
lature of 1892 authorized this work, and his appointment, unsought 
by him, was a very natural consequence. 

Mr. Dayton was the prime mover and leading spirit in the 
organization, in 1882, of the widely influential Harlem Democratic 
Club. In the same year he became secretary of the Citizens’ Reform 
Movement. In Democratic State Conventions he has served on 
platform committees and as chairman of committee on permanent 
organization. He was one of the electors, and the secretary of the 
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College of Electors, who cast the vote of New, York for Cleveland 
and Hendricks, in 1884, and was active and effective in the canvass 
for Cleveland during the campaigns of 1888 and 1892.* 

In 1893, Mr. Dayton was elected a delegate to the Constitutional 
Convention of the state of New York, which will meet in May, 1894. 

In 1874, Mr. Dayton married Laura A. Newman, daughter of 
John B. Newman, M.D. He has three children. 

In politics Mr. Dayton is recognized by all parties as a man who 
stands for intelligent public spirit, clean citzenship, and good 
government. His success as a public man is due to a union of 
marked abilities with integrity in public and private affairs. <A 
democrat and a true party man, he yet exalts patriotism above par- 
tizanship. His loyalty to principle and to friendship bring him a large 
personal following. His political opponents are, at the same time, 
his personal friends. This was finely illustrated upon his appoint- 
ment as Postmaster by President Cleveland—a complete surprise to 
Mr. Dayton, and an honor accepted as a call to public duty and party 
unity, at a sacrifice of personal and professional interests. It was an 
appointment which met the approval of the entire community and 
called out the most flattering notices from all the metropolitan 
journals, without distinction of party. 

In the facts presented above, we have ample proof that an able 
lawyer, enthusiastic and widely successful in his profession, and who 
accepts with reluctance a call to public duty, is not without qualifi- 
cations as a man of affairs. 





* In 1888 he delivered a speech in Burlington, Iowa, which was printed and distributed by 
the National Democratic Committee as a campaign document. 
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EDWARD PAYSON FOWLER, M. D. 


Edward Payson Fowler, one of the most successful physicians 
of New York city, was born at Cohocton, Steuben county, New 
York, on the 3oth of November, 1834. His family constitutes one 
of the oldest Puritan stocks. He himself is the sixth lineal descend- 
ant of William Fowler, who came from Lincoln, England ‘(the 
home of his ancestors since the twelfth century), and landed in 
Massachusetts in 1630. Dr. Fowler’s grandfather, Eliphalet 
Fowler, born near Boston, served in the Revolutionary army with 
the rank of major. His son Horace, Dr. Fowler’s father, was 
born at Old Stockbridge, where he was an active churchman, an 
author, held the office of judge, and was a life-long Federalist and 
Whig. 

The Doctor’s mother, Mary Taylor, was the grand-niece of 
that Mrs. Phillips, of Maryland, whose daughter was the first 
sweetheart of George Washington. The parents of that young 
lady, as well known from colonial biography, took her with them 
on a protracted visit to Europe, in order to avoid the attentions of 
the young Virginian, he not having then won his spurs. 

After some time spent in literary studies, Dr. Fowler entered 
the New York Medical College, from which he graduated with the 
highest honors, taking the first prize on March 1, 1855. Dating 
from the day of his graduation he entered into partnership with 
Doctors John F. Gray and A. Gerald Hull, whose practice was 
then perhaps the most extensive, and among the most affluent 
class, of that of any physicians in New York city. This circum- 
stance very naturally made Dr. Fowler’s practice an unusually 
extensive one from the commencement. 

In addition to the “Old School” curriculum, Dr. Fowler 
studied the system known as Homeceopathy, and found it, as he 
thought, in many respects better than the “ Old School” methods 
as then practiced. He at first avoided membership with any 
medical society ; but he soon learned, through most tyrannical 
and unjust treatment, that no one could accept even the valuable 
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suggestions in Homoeopathy without incurring professional ostra- 
cism, attempted social odium, and even disadvantages in business. 
Against such moral and intellectual shackles, Dr. Fowler declared 
unconditional war; and as a means for emancipating his pro- 
fession from such degradation, he took active measures to help 
into existence the “ New York County Homeceopathic Society.” 

Dr. Fowler was careful, at that time, to distinctly and 
repeatedly express his opposition, on principle, to the establishing 
or encouraging of any medical sect of whatever kind or style, for 
the reason that he regarded medicine asa unit. Nevertheless, he 
was fully conscious that his course, at that period, was the only 
one left open through which to secure the needed practical work- 
ing organization. 

When the Homeeopathic division in medicine grew to sufficient 
size and power, it commanded the attention of the intelligent and 
thinking part of the “Old School ;” and in a wide degree it was 
realized on both sides that if medicine was to be awarded the 
claims made for it as a scientific body, friendly rivalry must take 
the place of rancor. In 1878, this sentiment assumed palpable 
form in the adoption by the “Old School” of New York State, of 
those rules known as the “ New Code.” 

Dr. Fowler regarded this as a complete abandonment of the 
principles in practice previously, which had afforded just cause 
for complaint on the grounds of intolerance. The only qualifi- 
cation demanded under these rules was the legally required medical 
education, and on this plane every shade of professional practice 
and conviction stood practically equal. A labor of twenty-three 
years had thus seen its end accomplished. The “ Old School” as 
a sect had ceased to be ; it had become, instead, the Comprehensive 
School. 

But now a new and unforeseen obstacle to harmony appeared. 
The Homceopathic school was indisposed, formally, to take a 
catholic stand, which was inconsistent with one of the main, con- 
tinuous efforts of Dr. Fowler’s entire professional life. He 
felt, therefore, that he had no course open to him other than to 
join the now comprehensive school of medicine, or else stand aloof 
from all medical bodies. He adopted the first-named course,— 
not as indicating a change in his ideas, but as an unbroken con- 
tinuance of them. The change of front had occurred, not: with 
him, but in the attitudes of the respective schools of medicine. 
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What was the conservative, had now become the progressive 
school, and vice versa, and Dr. Fowler merely adjusted his associ- 
ations accordingly. 

At present Dr. Fowler is a member of various Medical societies 
—the Academy of Medicine, the Medical Society of the County of 
New York, the New York Neurological Society, and others. For 
many years he served on the staffs of the Wards Island and Hahne- 
mann Hospitals. The Regents’ Honorary Degree of Medicine was 
conferred upon him by the Board of Regents of New York State, 
and by the same body he wasappointed as Examiner in Anatomy 
in “the first Board of New York State Examiners for conferring 
medical degrees.” | 

Dr. Fowler has been, moreover, a generous contributor to 
medical literature ; is the author of several medical works, and a 
translator of several from the French and German, He has also 
passed much time abroad in travel and study. He is a member of 
the Union League Club, of New York city. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN ; by John T. Morse, Jr., in 2 vols. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York, 1893. (American States- 
men Series.) 


The treatment of a great and important period in the history of 
our republic is compressed within these two small volumes. The 
period is so recent that its impartial treatment is very difficult, yet 
the author has succeeded in giving it, as will be acknowledged by 
all such as are able to take the stand of the fair minded student of 
history or politics. It is, again, so crowded with events of a mili- 
tary and political nature, that the task of concentration must have 
been a hard one. Yet the aim of the series, to present a study of 
political aspects of the times and persons treated of, rather than 
detailed biographies or minute annals, helps the author to resist the 
temptation of relating the course of brilliant campaigns or great 
battles. 

In depicting the man, Abraham Lincoln, Mr. Morse has wisely 
refrained from glossing over the rudeness of the surroundings in 
the midst of which his life began. His own explanation of this 
course is the best and most convincing: “ The feeling which has led 
to suppression or to a falsely romantic description seems to me 
unreasonable and wrong. The very quality which made Lincoln, as 
a young man, not much superior to his coarse surroundings, was pre- 
cisely the same quality which, ripening and expanding rapidly and 
grandly with maturing years and a greater circle of humanity, made 
him what he was in later life If we reject this trait we throw 
away the only key which unlocks the problem of the most singular 
life, taken from end to end, which has ever been witnessed among 
men.” 

The account of the gradual rise of Lincoln into prominence 
before the country, is well presented, but of course the interest cen- 
tres around that great crisis for which this plain, good man seems to 
have been specially raised up, and who by it and the very plainness 
and directness of his character, appeared in his true greatness of 
soul. Perhaps from all that the author says or implies to picture to 
us the real worth and marvelous fitness of the man for the hour, we 
can select no more apt expression of the matter than the following : 
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‘It seems right at this place [I., p. 320-1.] to note one fact concern- 
ing Mr. Lincoln which ought not to be overlooked and which cannot 
be denied. This is his entire political unselfishness, the earnest moral 
quality among men in public life By his position he had more 
at stake, both in his lifetime and before the tribunal of the future, 
than any other person in the country. But there was only one idea 
in his mind, and that was,—not that he should save the country, but 
that the country should be saved, ..... To his own future he seemed 
to give no thought. It would be unjust to allow the dread of 
appearing to utter eulogy rather than historic truth to betray a biog- 
rapher into overlooking this genuine magnanimity.” 

Military matters are not dwelt upon at length throughout these 
volumes, yet in so far as Mr. Lincoln had direct dealings with them, 
and thus illustrated his fitness for the exalted position he occupied 
at this trying time, they naturally occupy the author much. This is 
especially true of the complications srowing out of the McClellan 
controversy. It needed a careful hand to deal with these, and we 
think they deserve the fullness of the treatment given them ; while at 
the same time it is refreshing to observe the impartiality of the pres- 
entation. Speaking of the controversy, Mr. Morse says it was one 
“causing animosities vastly more fierce than any between Union 
soldiers and Confederates, animosities which have unfortunately 
lasted longer, and which can never be brought to the like final and 
conclusive arbitrament In later days the strong partisan 
loves and hatreds of our historical writers have perpetuated and 
increased all this bad blood, confusion, and obscurity.” Such works 
as this of Mr. Morse’s will help to allay the partisanship, if anything 
can do it within this first generation of these happenings. 

Questions of a very interesting nature aruse during all these 
troubles, regarding political philosophy, or more concretely, the 
relations of the Constitution to the conditions of rebellion or civil 
war, and the emancipation of the slaves. Mr. Morse says tersely, 
respecting the former: ‘‘ Nice points of domestic constitutional law 
also arose with the first necessity for action. . . . . The plain 
truth was that, in a condition faintly contemplated in the Constitu- 
tion, many things not permitted by the Constitution must be done to 
preserve the Constitution.” In the matter of emancipation, the author 
skillfully traces its evolution from the logic of events. The war was 
not begun for that ; it was to rebuke and suppress secession, not 
slavery. But the second evil was all the time the basis of the first, 
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and it had to come to the foreground, and to be removed: ‘Too 
close to the surface to be long suppressed lay the demand that those 
who declared the Union to be the sole issue should explain how it 
came about that the Union was put in issue at all, why there was 
any dissatisfaction with it. . . . . All knew the answer to that 
question ; all knew that if the war was due to disunion, disunion in 
turn was due to slavery.” It was of especial importance to our 
foreign relations that it was made clear that emancipation should 
be the result of the war. As Motley observes, writing from his post 
at Vienna: “Infinite pains are taken by the agents of the slave- 
holders to convince the world that the North is as much in favor of 
slavery asthe South. . . . . I am entirely convinced . 

that nothing but a proclamation of emancipation to every negro in 
the country will save us from war with England and France com- 
bined.” Nothing illustrates Mr. Lincoln’s wisdom, prudence and 
conscientiousness more grandly than his own progress towards this 
great act of his adininistration, but for which he alone deserves the 
credit. 

By the way, we are greatly surprised that Mr. Morse makes not 

a single reference to Motley in all his book, for many of his posi- 
tions are sustained by this scholarly contemporary observer. Our 
above citation is one evidence, and surely he could have quoted 
Motley’s estimate of Lincoln with great satisfaction : “ He impressed 
me as a man of the most extraordinary conscientiousness. He 
seemed to have a window in his breast. There was something almost 
childlike in his absence of guile and affectation of any kind. 
What our Republic, what the whole world has to be grateful for, is 
that God has endowed our chief magistrate at such a momentous 
period of history with so lofty a moral nature and with so loving 
and forgiving adisposition. . . . . His faculty of divining the 
right amid a conflict of dogmas, theories, and of weighing other 
men’s opinions while retaining his own judgment, almost amounted 
to political genius; but his great characteristic was devotion to 
duty.” 

Surely, Mr. Morse could not have wished a description more to 
his heart, or more in accord with the drift of his own delineation. 
To think that he was ignorant of Motley’s abundant correspondence 
on the subject, is impossible ; to think that he should have deliber- 
ately ignored it, and refused to fortify his positions with an 
occasional citation from Motley, seems inexplicable. 
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New Yorx.—The Planting and the Growth of the Empire State, by 
Ellis H. Roberts; in 2 vols. Boston and New York, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1893. (American Commonwealths Series. ) 


These volumes possess the rather unusual feature of a continuous 
numbering of pages, so that the first page of Vol. II. numbers 359. 
This certainly renders the mode of reference in the index easier, as 
no mention of Vol. I. or II. is necessary. The two cover 758 pages, 
and not very large ones at that, yet Mr. Roberts has succeeded in 
crowding much into brief space, in a clear and satisfactory manner. 
There was a broad field to be gone over; many commonwealths of 
our Union need no great reach back into preceding centuries to 
complete their story from beginning toend. But New York is among 
the oldest of the bright sisterhood composing our youthful nation. 
Even 1524 and 1525 are legitimate dates in her history, although a 
mere glimpse of her territory was then had. But from 1609 onwards 
her annals begin to be written with some fullness of detail, which for 
Massachusetts was not needed till 1620, and for Virginia had been 
required for only two years earlier. It was obviously Mr. Roberts’s 
task to carry us through the narrative of Dutch settlement and col- 
onization, and of the English conquest and consolidation of the 
foreign colony into a harmonious whole with the others strung along 
the Atlantic. Then came the regular succession of the wars, with 
French and Indians; against the mother country, first to gain our 
liberty and then to retain our self-respect ; and lastly there was to be 
told the position held by New York in the civil war. We find these 
matters all conscientiously presented, with nothing very new; but 
neither is there much omitted that other investigators, limiting them- 
selves to more special times or events, had culled before. 

Among colonial occurrences are placed two thoughtful chapters 
gathering together interesting and valuable observations on the 
topography of New York, and on the significance of the Indian con- 
federacy of the Iroquois, whose seat of empire was within the bounds 
of the Empire state—prophetic therefore of the name afterward 
bestowed upon it by Washington, and even in his time still largely 
prophetic. The author has not failed to do justice to the New York 
merchants in their endeavors to save principles of citizenship by the 
sacrifice of commercial profits in the days of non-importation; which 
was kept up by them until defections in regions more obstreperously 
patriotic made it impossible here. Nor is it forgotten by him that 
in those critical days when nationality was evolving and the consti- 
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tution was forming, New York was the first to cede its lands to the 
Union—a practical recognition that such a union needed to have a 
concrete existence as well as a theoretical one. When the author has 
reached the last and most important part—part IV.—“ A State in the 
Union,” chapters abound which treat of developments of the very 
highest interest: viz: ‘‘ Waterways,” “Progress of Education,” 
“Literary Activity,” “ Master in Manufactures,” and others discuss- 
ing kindred topics of a general sociological or political bearing. 

The concluding chapter is devoted to a treatment of the 
“Primacy of New York,” and we make no apology for prolonging 
this notice, by quoting one paragraph from it : 

‘* By its position and by its relations, hardly more than by its sentiment and its 
patriotism, New York has been an integer in the nation, rather than a state disposed 
to assert sovereignty. In the amendments which it insisted should be made a part 
of the national constitution, the rights of the citizen are guaranteed before any 
reservation is made in behalf of the states. Complaint has sometimes arisen that 
sufficient attention has not been given by its own people tothe history, to the ser- 
vices, to the greatness of the commonwealth. They have been living in the present 
and looking to the future, rather than the past, and been content to hold the first 
place in the sisterhood of equal states. Its rivers and its mountains bind it to the 
republic, and the convictions as well as the interests and the pride of New York 
reach out over every part of the united nation.” 











